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ER MAJESTY has taken her seat in the Royal Box. _ to sit. For $2.75 you get an excellent “stall”—or a seat 
A hush falls as the houselights dim. Spotlights _in the gallery for as little as 35¢. In the interval they 
pick up a flash of jewels. A brilliant performance is bring you refreshments on a tray, or you can go to 
about to begin. the bar for a Scotch. 
Where else could you be but London? As Brooks And don’t forget the festivals outside London. The 
Atkinson says, “Nowhere else in the world is thea- Shakespeare Season of Plays at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
: IF’ 
tergoing quite such an unalloyed pleasure.” (And from April through Nov ember. The Glyndebourne aie 
the “season” lasts all year!) Opera, June to August. And the Edinburgh Festival THIS IS J 
The British make the whole thing delightfully of Music and Drama, starting in late August. 
£ & 7 
civilized. You buy your seat, not months in advance, No matter when you go, you can be certain of a FIRST, th: 
but the afternoon of the show. A seating-plan is at gay time. And the w hole | trip need cost you very lit- distribut 
the box office so you know just where you're going tle more than staying at home and dreaming about it. _ = 
The offe 
po ererer wan erenasenaenenasarenanen SOME OF THE SHOWS RUNNING IN LONDON*-——————— onienmenmill _— 
| OPERA AND BALLET— COLISEUM. To-day, 5.30 & 8.30. Mon. to Fri. | OLD VIC. 7.15. Th., Sat., 2.30. To-day, Wed. & Th that you 
| COVENT GARDEN. SADLER’S WELLS BALLET. Evenings, 7.30. THE PAJAMA GAME. next, MERCHANT OF VENICE. Mon., Tue. & (For exa 
Eves 7.30. Mat., Sats., at 2.0. To-day, THE COMEDY. 8.30. Quayle, Ure, Jenkins, Gwynn. A Fri. next, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. books at 
| SLEEPING BEAUTY. Matinée with Grey, Chatfield | _ VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE, by Arthur Miller. | PHOENIX. Evenings. at 7.30. Mat., Wed., and Sat., sone 
| & To-night with Nerina, Rassine. Tue. next, THE CRITERION. Evs., 8. Sat., 5.30 sharp, and 8.30. 2.30. THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. 
PRINCE OF THE PAGODAS. Thurs., 2.30. WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS. PICCADILLY. Evs., 7.30. Sat., 5 and 8.30. Th., 2.30 
| a ol lg gy Eg 7 gichard “Gin kimi Peter Ustinov's ROMANOFF AND JULIET. K The 
“NN, with Morison, M. Smith, Allman, ichard Wallace, in a new usica ay 2S’ > 9 ; 
spent = A DUCHESS. Mon.-Fri., 8. Sats., 6.0 and 8.30. Cicely | 51; SOW AmmG BIME: by Duna Comin” owe * = 
PRINCESS. D’'OYLY CARTE OPERA CO. Evgs., Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne, THE ST. MARTIN'S. Eveni - s, 8. Hu +h Williams, André Th 
| 30. To-day, THE MIKADO. Next week: YEOMEN | _ BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR. Mell PL ‘AINTEPY IN *PRETTY HAT. 
OF THE GUARD. | DUKE OF YORK’S. 7.30. Th., Sat., 2.30. Flora elly, in A A 
| SADLER’S WELLS. Evs., 7. Mat., Sats., 2.30. To-day Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, THE HOUSE BY —— 4. —_ We. 5. 2-30. Kay Hammend, Sete | frox 
| mat. & Wed., HANSEL & GRETEL. To-ngt., CAV. THE LAKE, by H. Mills. ee a a ava 
RUSTICANA & PAGLIACCI. Tuc., BOHEME. | FORTUNE. Alec Clunes, Valerie Taylor, Denholm | . Comedy, THE WAY OF THE WORLD. a 
STOLL. FESTIVAL BALLET. To-day, 5.15 & 8.0. Elliott, WHO CARES? Mon.-Fr., 7.30; Sat., 5, 8. | SAVOY. Evgs., 7.30. Sat.. 5 & 8. Wed., 2.30. Rich *K Af 
| SWAN LAKE (Act 2) & NUTCRACKER. GLOBE. 8.0. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30. Wed., 2.30. John ard Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Zena Dare, Ray- 
| . THEATRES ims Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey, David mond Huntley, DOUBLE IMAGE. sec 
ALDWYCH. M.-F 7.45. Sat. 5.30, 8.30. Wed Horne, in NUDE WITH VIOLIN, by Noel Coward. STRAND. Evgs., 7.30. Sat., 5.15 & 8.30. Th., 2.30. | 
| “"Mat., 2.45. THE TOUCH OF FEAR. ” | HAYMARKET. Evgs., 7.30. Edith Evans, Felix Ayl- | | Peggy Mount, in SAILOR. BEWARE. 2nd yr. Box 
| AMBASSADORS. 7 30. Tu.. 2.30 'S % 15, 8. 5th yr mer, in THE CHALK GARDEN. VAUDEVILLE. Evgs., 8. Sats., 5.0 & 8.0. Thurs. | 
THE MOUSETRAP, by Agatha Christic. * | HER MAJESTY’S. Mon./Fri. Evs., 7.30. Sat., 5.30 & 2.30. A Musical. SALAD DAYS. 3rd Yr. | * Sir 
|  psektG bee, tk Ui he aes & Gs 8.30. NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS. WHITEHALL. 7.30. Sat., 5.15, 8.15. Th., 2.30. Brias 
| New Revue, FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY ““" | LYRIC. Mon.-Fri., 7.45. Sat., 5.30 and 8.30. Mat., Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn, DRY ROT. 3rd Yr. | tha 
CAMBOIDOR Bre, 62 Set, 6 & 0.40, Thee, 2.48 Tues., 2.30. GRAB ME A GONDOLA. Musical. | WYNDHAM'’S. Evenings, 8.30. Saturdays, 5.30 & 
| AMB IGE. Evs., 8.0. « at.» & 5.40. urs., 2.45. = Abe " : - ae 30. Wednesdz THE ~ | ear 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE, by W. Douglas NEW. Evgs.. 8. Sat., 6 sharp & 8.30. Tuc., 2.30. 8.30. ednesdays, 2.30. BOY FRIEND. 
| Home ’ : as | UNDER MILK WOOD. Comedy by Dylan Thomas. %At time of going to press (January) | 
I ee Mee 1 DCIS NES A A EG LES SALA LPT EAE RACE SEALANT SAE Ce _ 
For further injormation and free dlusteuicd literature, see vor tra.e. Cgeut or write the British Trevel A; ,vciation, Box 313, 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY : 

RETAIL PRICE: $25.00 |e 
2544 pages... Published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

ROGER TORY PETERSON’S FIELD GUIDES TO 
NATURE RETAIL PRICE: $22.50 
In six volumes: Birds, Western Bird$, 
Shells, Butterflies, Mammals, Rocks and 
Minerals. 

SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 

THE WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE: $35.00 
The Pulitzer Prize winning biography in 
four volumes. 

CHURCHILL’S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately):$36.00 
All six volumes of Sir Winston’s epic 
history. 

THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY 

RETAIL PRICE: $26.25 

Four invaluable reference works; over 4000 
pecs: A Dictionary of Modern English 
lsage; The Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions; The New Oxford Book of English 

Verse; The Oxford Book of AmericanVerse. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SETS 
OR THE BIG OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY Given to you 


. IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 



























A NEEDED METAL 
BOOKREST 
ALSO GIVEN WITH 
THE DICTIONARY 
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THIS IS A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THREE UNIQUE ADVANTAGES BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED = 
OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BCOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A MISTORY OF THE ENGLISH. THE NUNS STORY 
by Winston S. Churchill Price (to members a a $3.75 


Vol. 1: The Birth of Britain DON'T GO NEAR THE WAT 
Price (to members only) $4.50 Oo by William Brinkley 


FIRST, that you share in about $12,000,000 worth of free books (retail value) oO 
0 Vol. 2: The New Wo: Price (to members only) 
O 


distributed annually to members as Book-Dividends. This is actually a 
form of member profit-sharing, similar to that of a consumer co-operative. 


rid 
Price (to members only) $4.50 THE LAST ANGRY yt rald Green 
ice (to melons only) $3.95 
eave Tro REMEMBER 


THE LAST HURRAH 
y Edwin O'Connor 
Price (to members only) $3.95 Oo 7 Son. Gunther and Bernard Quint 





The offer outlined here really represents “advanced” Book-Dividends [] THIS HALLOWED GROUND me wares te members only) $1.88 
. atton 
__. ¢arned by the purchase of the six books you engage to buy later. SECOND, Price (to members only) $5.25 by Martin Russ $3.95 
that you are insured against missing the new books you are eager to read. BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A1052 
F nn 8 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
(For example, see the list in the coupon.) And THIRD, that you get these Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send, 





books at a considerable saving—an average of 20% less than the retail price free, the work I have checked below with the-purchase of my first selection, 
erab ° 8 8 %o ¢ P : indicated above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selec- 


tions—or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Thereafter I 








‘ — : : need buy only four such books in any twelve-month riod to maintain 
*K The library set, or the dictionary, will be sent to you with membership. I have the right to cancel my membership bay time after buy- 
4 ‘ ng six Club choices. r my sixth purchase continue, I am to receive 
your first purchase. (See books listed in coupon.) a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
* The five additional books you agree to buy can be chosen PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of books offered to mem 
ing’ Book-Dividend ‘credit, and’‘in fulfilling a ssenborahin. in, reckon 
from at least 100 Club Selections and Alternates made Pha Bre tesco i  caaeitad, ates etnies 
available during the year. O Field Guides to Nature C The Oxford Reference Library 


0 The Oxford Universal Dictionary (with bookrest) 
*K After your sixth purchase—if you continue—with every 
second Club choice you buy, you will receive a valuable 





(Please print plainly) 








Book-Dividend. 
BONER ccc . 
* Since the inauguration of the Book-Dividend plan, more Book prices are slightly higher in Canada. but the Club ships to. Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 





than $199,300,000 worth of free books (retail value) have been 
earned and received by Club members as Book-Dividends. *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 





THe REporter’s NOTES 





Oil Gouge? 


To listen to some of its spokesmen, 
the oil industry, from pump in the 
field to pump in the filling station, 
is an exquisitely balanced mecha- 
nism which the outsider needn't 
even try to understand, much less 
tamper with. 

After the price of crude oil was 
hiked by twelve per cent, Robert L. 
Wood, president of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, 
held a press conference on January 
24 to explain that “the facts” fully 
justified the increase. Not, to be sure, 
the fact that the Suez blockade has 
provided an opportunity for a little 
profiteering. Wood's pitch was that 
the independent oil producers are 
actually losing money on each barrel 
of oil they sell because it costs them 
more to explore and develop new 
oil than they can make from the oil 
pumped out of existing wells. Wood 
failed to make clear how it was that 
the oil producers are enjoying profits 
that hitherto, for all we know, 
haven't been negligible. 


_ HE NEXT DAY, Albert L. Nickerson, 
president of Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, issued a statement telling 
how much his firm and the fourteen 
others engaged in international oper- 
ations—now co-ordinated under the 
Middle East Emergency Committee 
—have done to meet western Eu- 
rope’s critical needs. That same day, 
the Interior Department published 
the latest weekly report on oil load- 
ings bound for western Europe. 
These loadings, which had been 
averaging » bout 450,000 barrels a day 
during the months of November and 
December, fell during the week of 
January 10 through 16 to 72,000 
barrels daily. 

There could be temporary factors 
contributing to this breakdown in 
overseas oil shipments. Interior De- 
partment officials concede that the 


major reason is an acute shortage of 
oil in the ports of the Gulf of Mexico 
where the tankers load. The Texas 
Railroad Commission, which controls 
oil production in that major produc- 
ing state, met recently and refused to 
allow even temporary requests for 
substantial increases in oil “allow- 
ables.” There were reports of pres- 
sure from the independent producers 
not to permit an increase. 


S° FAR, American production of oil 
has not been stepped up suffi- 
ciently even to replace the oil for- 
merly imported into this country 
trom the Middle East, not to mention 
meeting the new European demand. 
It looks as if some oilmen are delib- 
erately trying to create a scarcity in 
order to force through further price 
gouges. They also want to unload 
on the Europeans their current over- 
supply of refined oil products, 
though that would mean an in- 
creased dollar burden on_ nations 
that have perfectly adequate re- 
fining facilities. 

Government officials, while la- 
menting the situation, profess that 
they have no authority to interfere 
with affairs in the sovereign State of 
Texas. Meanwhile, the oil situation 
in Europe is growing steadily more 
critical. The hope in some govern- 
ment circles is that President 
Eisenhower will make a personal ap- 
peal to the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion. Perhaps he will refer to his 
inaugural address, in which he de- 
clared, “We recognize and accept our 
own deep involvement in the destiny 
of men everywhere.” 


Thank You, Mr. President 


Representative Alvin O’Konski has 
threatened to set a precedent that 
might well stand American govern- 
ment on its head. If the President in- 
vites Comrade Tito to Washington, 
the Wisconsin Republican says he 


will resign his seat. Should the idea 
spread, this procedure would give us 
a curious reverse twist on the British 
system. Instead of the government's 
resigning on a Parliamentary vote of 
no confidence, the Congress of the 
United States would resign when- 
ever the Executive did anything that 
displeased it. 

Since Congressmen normally yield 
their seats no more readily than a 
leech abandons its source of nourish- 
ment, we have no fear that the 
O’Konski threat will start a trend, but 
the emotionalism behind it is perhaps 
worth noting. Not only the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin but quite a few 
ol his colleagues, not to mention a 
host of editorial writers, are exceed- 
ingly riled at the prospect of the 
Yugoslav dictator dining in the White 
House. Among the epithets tossed 
his way by Republican Representa- 
tive Kenneth Keating of New York 
are “common criminal,” “black- 
mailer,” and “accomplice of _ the 
butchers of Budapest.” 


7HILE we personally feel no in- 
clination to have a drink with 
Tito, or with Franco for that matter 
(he is supposed to be on the list of 
incoming statesmen), we regard this 
sort of thing as one of the unpleasant 
chores for which a President is paid. 
The more he sees of such worthies, 
however unattractive, the more he 
will know how to deal with them 
and the more they will know how 
we stand. 

However, if we are to look unon 
such diplomatic contacts solely a: a 
reward for good conduct, like an in- 
vitation to tea with the Dean, then 
what about the visit of King Saud? 
The New York Times Magazine, in a 
story about the persistence of human 
slavery, reports the following infor- 
mation: “Not so long ago, in Saudi 
Arabia, twelve kidnapped Baluchi 
slaves, three of whom were the per- 
sonal property of King Saud, made 
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OF THE MASTERWORKS LISTED BELOW 
IN AUTHENTIC PERIOD BINDINGS 





all 


NOTE: Some of these volumes, extraordinarily long in the original, have been edited for modern 
reading. Among those listed below, the abridged titles are War and Peace, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, The Moonstone, and The Life of Samuel Johnson. For actual lengths, see descriptions. 
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(Nos. 1, 6) A rich, elegant 
French Empire design. in 
mellow tan, decorated with 
Napoleonic eagle in 14K gold. 


(Nos. 2, 8) Asuperb binding 
in brilliant green, with an 
exquisite design found in 
the library of Louis XVI. 


(Nos. 3, 5) A wine-red bind- 
ing originally discovered in 
the magnificent palace li- 
brary of Czar Alexander II. 


(No. 4) A binding in rich 
blue, with a design by Emile 
Mercier, master bookbinder 
of the 19th century. 

(No. 7) An elaborate bind- 
ing in antique brown, with a 
design from Mme. de Pomp- 
adour’s private library. 


(No. 9) A binding in soft 
burnt-orange created by 
Kyle of Fleet Street, famous 
Englis# leather craftsman. 
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i Write Below the Titles of the Three 
i Volumes You Want For Just $1.00 
1 

1 











I international Collectors Library, Dept. 2RP 

| Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me the three International Collectors ‘Li- 

1 brary volumes, the titles of which I have written above, 

1 for free examination. I understand that if I am not i 
completely delighted, I may return the three volumes 

i within 7 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, I will send | 
only $1.00 (plus few cents shipping) for all three intro- 

t ductory books. As a regular Library member I will re- 
ceive each month an advance description of the forth- 
coming selection, which I may accept or reject as I 
choose. I may take as few as four additional volumes 

| during the coming 12 months at the exclusive price to I 

" members of just $3.65 each, plus delivery charge — and 
I may resign membership at any time after doing so 

i simply by notifying you. 


I 
I 
| Adar 1 
i 
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Te great private libraries of the past have 
bequeathed to us rare and sumptuous vol- 
umes of exquisite, hand-crafted design. These 
volumes are today priceless treasures found only 
in museums and in. the libraries of the wealthy. 
Yet — on the most limited budget, you may 
have thrilling reproductions commissioned by 
the International Collectors Library! 


A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR 
HOME. Within the exclusive, luxurious bindings 
of the International Collectors Library are the 
greatest works of literature — novels, drama, 
philosophy, biography, history — some of which, 
extraordinarily long in the original, have been 
edited for modern reading. Each binding repro- 
duces the coloring and design of the original, 
and is elaborately embossed in 24K gold, to en- 
rich your home. The paper was made to last for 
centuries, and the page tops gleam with genuine 
gold leaf. Each volume has its own silk marker. 


HOW THE LIBRARY'S PLAN WORKS. The Library 
distributes these volumes to members only for 
just $3.65 each. You will receive an advance 
notice each month of the forthcoming release. 
If you do not want it, simply notify us and it 
will not be sent; otherwise, it will come to you 
for only $3.65 plus small delivery charge. Your 
sole obligation is to accept as few as four selec- 
tions in any twelve-month period, after which 
you may resign at any time. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three 
volumes for free examination. If you are not 
overwhelmed by their beauty and value, return 
them in 7 days and owe nothing. Or, pay only 
$1.00 (plus shipping) for all three and become 
a Library member. Remember — you may cancel 
membership at any time f accepting four 
more So — mail the coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY, Garden City, N.Y. 
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THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. This 
vivid, gossipy picture of life in the an- 
cient world, by the ‘‘Father of History,” 
has fascinated mankind for 2500 years! 
(French Empire binding). Complete. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE by W. Somerset 
Maugham. The Dean of English prose 
robes deeply into the bonds of love and 
ate which hold man and woman to- 
gether. (Louis XVI binding). Complete. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky. Has been called 
the world’s most masterful novel. (Czar 
Al der II bindi Kropotkin trans- 


lation. Abridged to 483 pages. 


THE MOONSTONE by Wilkie Collins. 
Considered the world's first detec- 
tive novel—still the finest and most 
absorbing one ever written! (Mercier 
binding). Abridged to 444 pages. 


WAR AND PEACE by Count Leo Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy's world-famous epic mas- 
terpiece. (Czar Alexander II binding) . 
Translated by Princess Alexandra Kro- 
potkin and abridged to 741 pages. 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA by James 
Truslow Adams. An inspired inter- 
pretation of our country’s history and of 
the American mind. One of the great 
c of our time. (French Empire 
binding). Complete. 


MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Flau- 
bert. A realistic portrait of courtship 
and marriage and the disintegration of 
a woman's character. (Madame de Pom- 
padour binding). Complete. 


VICTORY by Joseph Conrad. This 
master’s strange and fiery novel about a 
good man and a lost woman on an island 
paradise — and the evil that menaces 
them. (Louis XVI binding). Complete. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON by 
James Boswell. The brilliant, witty 
Johnson — Sosover fo i, the -—— 

test bi y! leet Street bind- 
Oe). “Abridges to 631 pages. 














THE TWO INAUGURALS 
ERIC SEVAREID 


hatever the impact of the sec- 
Won inaugural address on the 
world, its impact on the American 
press was heavy. Headlines, editori- 
als, and special columns heralded the 
speech as a declaration of new in- 
tent, a dramatic break with the 
isolationist economy wing of the 
President's party, a bold new ac- 
ceptance by the United States of 
responsibility for the well-being 
of a vast portion of the human race, 
a call to sacrifice on the part of 
the American people—all as what 
the President termed ‘“‘the price 
of peace.” 

By the day after its delivery, sec- 
ond thoughts were taking hold of 
some, who raised the question of 
how far the deed would follow the 
word, given the balance of forces 
within the Administration, given the 
skeptical state of mind within Con- 
gress. They pointed out that Mem- 
bers of Congress, including those in 
the President's own party, to say 
nothing of officials like Secretary 
Humphrey, are in an increasingly 
negative mood about even those for- 
eign commitments we already have, 
with no enthusiasm whatever about 
taking on new ones. 

They also pointed out that the 
President called for sacrifices at 
home in order that we may carry 
these immense responsibilities in the 
world abroad, but that Washington 
as a whole reveals a mood of im- 
patience with what sacrifices we al- 
ready are making; that there are 
few signs of concrete proposals for 
belt tightening ahead, or of much 
more than verbal pleadings with 
management and labor and consum- 
ers for restraint—pleadings of a kind 
that have never yet been effective 
brakes upon inflation. 

In sum, the second thoughts of 
these observers reflected much doubt 
that the President would be able to 
match in deeds the vigor and scope 
of his words. 


B" the scrutiny should not end 
there. Even those concerned 
with matching the President's words 
with probable events in the future 
omitted one necessary step; they 
seemed not to have matched the 
words of four years ago with the 
events of what was then the future. 
They did not go back and study the 


first Eisenhower inaugural address. 
It is hard to believe that anyone who 
had could find anything dramatically 
new in the second one. ‘No people 
can live to itself alone,’’ he said in 
the second. “’ .. . The economic need 
of all nations . . . makes isolation an 
impossibility.“ Four years ago he 
said, ‘‘No free people can for long 
cling to any privilege or enjoy any 
safety in economic solitude.” 

“Not even America’s prosperity 
could long survive if other nations 
did not also prosper,” he said in the 
second inaugural. ‘‘The impoverish- 
ment of any single people in the 
world means danger to the well- 
being of all other peoples,”’ he said 
four years ago. 

“This is no time of ease or rest,” 
he said in the second. ‘‘We must be 
ready to dare all for our country,"’ he 
said four years ago, willing to ac- 
cept ‘‘whatever sacrifices may be re- 
quired of us.” 

The President's total image of the 
world’s peril and the American role 
has not changed at all: His pledge 
to the free world, his warning to 
America’s enemies, his reminder of 
implicit sacrifice to the American 
people are precisely what they were 
four years ago. 

It would seem, therefore, a proper 
task for those who must write the 
first draft of history—in the daily 
press—to look back over these four 
past years; to cast an accounting and 
consider whether this Administration 
blunted the peril in Korea, Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East; whether it 
gave new scope and drive to our 
foreign economic programs or dimin- 
ished their scope and drive; whether 
it tightened the national belt in sac- 
rifice or loosened it. 


| should like briefly to salute the 

life of one who was a first drafts- 
man of history, in the bravest, most 
brilliant sense. Herbert Elliston died 
early the morning of January 22. As 
editor, then in sickness contributing 
editor, he had made the editorial 
pages of the Washington Post a daily 
dose of courage for all those who be- 
lieve cautious conformity in the 
American press a danger to this Re- 
public, and we shall not easily find” 
his like. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 














a bid for freedom. They were fol- 
lowed across the desert and caught. 
Nine were beheaded on the spot 
and the other three in the square 
before the King’s palace in Riyadh 
as an example to other would- 
be escapers.” 


_¥ MucH for butchery—and when 
it comes to blackmail, we doubt 
that there is an Arab potentate going 
who can't teach Tito a great deal 
about the game. 


Round and Round 


Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, whose 
name is being bruited about for the 
post of G.O.P. Senate leader when 
Knowland departs two years hence, 
has never failed to attract our in- 
terest. He has been, in turn, a rather 
devoted internationalist during the 
early postwar years when he was in 
the House of Representatives, then 
an archexponent of Fortress America 
as well as a friend of Senator 
McCarthy when the latter was going 
strong in Washington, and, more re- 
cently as the time drew _ near 
when he had to run again, a vocifer- 
ous Eisenhower Republican of 
strict observance. 

We had thought the political wheel 
had come full turn. But no. Accord- 
ing to Human Events, which is 
usually well informed about the 
thinking of the extreme Right, “Col- 
leagues say the Illinois Senator is 
‘himself again,’ meaning the unrecon- 
structed Western ‘American Firster 
of yore. It is said he regrets his com- 
promises in favor of Ike’s foreign aid 
policy during the election campaign; 
reportedly he now believes he did 
not need such a ‘coattail’ perform- 
ance to win re-election. Unlike some 
G.O.P. colleagues, he has nothing 
important he wishes from the Execu- 
tive; nor is he, like some, in- 
terested in a judgeship or an 
Executive appointment. The IIli- 
noisan—such is the estimate—should 
prove a courageous, highly prin- 
cipled successor to Knowland” 
(italics ours). 

We cannot vouch for Human 
Events, but if its information is ac- 
curate, our interest in the Illinois 
Senator will be more justified than 
ever. He certainly has exhibited 
plenty of courage in going from one 
high principle to another. 
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DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 


Take any 3 for only* 


(VALUES UP 


95 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


TO $28.20) 


H™ is an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 
prove to you how much you will enjoy the 
WIDE VARIETY of important new books 
of history and world affairs you can get at 
cash savings through the History Book Club. 

The distinguished selections pictured on 
this page — all handsomely bound, and 
many of them illustrated — sell for as much 
as $10.00 each at publishers’ list prices. But 
we invite you to choose ANY THREE for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
Club on this Trial Membership Offer. 

The History Book Club selections are 
chosen by an eminent Board of Historians 
made up of Dumas Malone, Walter Millis 
and Louis B. Wright. Each book is de- 
scribed to you — in advance — in a careful 
and objective review. If you do not want 
a book, you merely return a printed form 
(always provided) and it will not be sent. 
You may accept as few as four selections 
or alternates a year, and resign at any time 
after accepting four such 

You receive a valuable Free Bonus Book 
with every fourth purchase after your ini- 
tial selection. (Last year, counting the 
value of Bonus Books, members saved an 
average of $3.28 on each selection.) And, in 
addition to current selections, a great many 
other important new books are always 
available to you, at special Members’ low 
prices and with full Bonus Credit. 

Right now, choose ANY THREE books 
from this page (value up to $28.20) for only 
$3.95. Mail entire coupon now — without 
money to History Book Club, Inc., ept. 
RR-21, 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, .v.Y. 








THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept.RR-21 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me at once the THREE 
books I have checked, two as my 
enrollment gift and one as my 
first selection, and bill me ONLY 
$3.95 (plus a few cents for post- 
age and packing). Forthcoming 
selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline 
any book simply by returning a 
printed form. You will send me a 
valuable FREE BONUS BOOK 
each time I purchase four addi- 
tional selections or alternates. My 
only obligation is to accept four 
selections or alternates in the 
first year I am a member, and I 
may resign at any time os ac- 
cepting four such books 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, 
1 may return my first shipment within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled. 


Address... 


a Te eocvcccce ereeeee RR-21 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 

STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. The 
great military geniuses — their per- 
sonalities, enue S and fatal mis- 
takes. List price 

THE SECRET OF OTHE HITTITES by 

ec. Ceram. years ago 
the Hittites forged a mighty empire 

. .and then vanished into oblivion. 

Here’s the story ¢ their amazing re- 
discovery. List price $5.00. 
Di COVERY "AND CONQUEST OF 

MEXICO: 1517-1521 by Bernal Diaz 
de Castillo. History in the raw! One 
of Cortes’ own foot-soldiers tells of 
the conquistadores’ ruthless march 
through Mexico. List price $6.50. 
Cc FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: His- 

tory of World Communism by Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Definitive study of 
Red power inside and outside Russia. 
List price $6.00 

THE TREE OF CULTURE by Ralph 

Linton. Man’s religions, sci- 
ences, family habits, civilizations — 
from tribal beginnings to modern 
times. List price $7.50. 


O 


ist price $6.00. 

A MILITARY — OF MODERN 

CHI INA b ide F.. Liu. The contro- 
versial ‘“‘insi story”’—by a_former 
combat officer in the Chinese Nation- 
alist forces—of Chiang Kai-shek’s rise 
to power and his —_ retreat to For- 
mosa. List price L 


‘a HISTORY OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 
by J. W. Pratt. Brilliant study 
of our foreign policies from 1775 to 
the present. List price $9.25. 
‘a THE RED ARMY edited by B. H. 
Liddell-Hart. The first authori- 
tative appraisal of the por roy by 
men who know it. List e $6. 
Oo BATTLES AND LEADERS or. THE 
CIVIL WAR by Ned Bradford. 
The ‘‘autobiography’’ of the Civil 
War told by the men who fought it! 
Drawings, maps. List price $8.95. 
‘a RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR by 
George F. Kennan. An intensely 
interesting account of the Russian 
Revolution by our former Ambassador 
to the Kremlin. List price $7.50. 
Oo ARMS AND MEN by Walter Millis. 
Brilliant study of American mili- 
tary history by the editor of the famed 
Forrestal ae. = t book for the 
years”’, 


Dual Selection: YEAR 
SIONS and YEARS OF TRIAL AND 
HOPE (2 vols.) by Harry S. Truman. 
Outspoken appraisals of world leaders, 
postwar politics, the phenomena’ 
election, and afterward. List ose. 
0 GALLIPOLI by Alan Morehead. In 
1915 Winston Churchill —_— 
to crush the Turks at Galli — and 
almost succeeded! Here is exciti 
story of one of history’s noblest tra- 
gedies. List price $4. 
WORLDS ws THE HORIZON by 
Fabu- 


lous ov aoe Hy pe steer, SS of the 2 Srest 
exploits of Columbus. — 
stone, Peary, many others Pro y 
illustrated. Lan hen 





(CORRESPONDENCE 


ASCAP AND BMI 
To the Editor: May I congratulate The 
Reporter on the article by Marya Mannes 
about the ASCAP-BMI controversy (“Who 
Decides What Songs Are Hits?,” issue of 
January 10). It tells all the facts and is fair 
to both sides. 
Otto A. HaRBAcH 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


To the Editor: I am afraid Miss Mannes’s 
bias is showing. Otherwise | find it difficult 
to understand, for example, why the author 
quoted from Frank Sinatra’s telegram to 
the Celler Committee and ignored the tele- 
gram Mitch Miller of Columbia Records sent 
in rebuttal. It .eems to me that fair and 
accurate reporting would call for inclusion 
of both wires. 

FRANK STANTON, President 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

New York 


To the Editor: As President of the Song- 
writers’ Protective Association, | want to 
thank you on behalf of the 2700 fellow mem- 
bers. who share my great enthusiasm for 
Marya Mannes’s article. By informing the 
American public you struck a much needed 
blow for creative freedom. 

ABet Barer 

Hollywood, California 


To the Editor: | feel it important to reply 
to Miss Mannes from the viewpoint of a 
broadcaster—not a tycoon, not a network 
executive, but one of almost 3000 operators 
of local radio stations in the United States. 
As an independent broadcaster, I welcomed 
the ascap “strike.” The power-hungry group, 
on which radio was so dependent, had 
reached a point in its demands that were 
beyond the capacity of broadcasters to ac- 
cept. A competitive group was necessary not 
for the purpose of stifling ascap, but of 
making impossible, ever again, an era of 
“Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair” simply 
because radio had no choice but to accede 
to unreasonable demands. 

There is an assumption in Miss Mannes’s 
article that the four radio networks can 
make one song a success and make another 
a failure. The fact of the matter is that net- 
works today have virtually no influence over 
the music program content of their affliated 
radio stations. In the case of this station, 
for example, an affiliate of CBS, the per- 
centage of popular music programs fed to 
us is minute. It has been demonstrated that 
it is simply infeasible for a network to sup- 
ply popular music to its stations when these 
stations can, to a large extent, program 
popular recorded music much more efh- 
ciently themselves. So even if vice-presidents 
of three networks are on the BM! board 
(among many other persons), that fact in 
itself would have little bearing on the con- 
duct of independently owned radio stations 
and not much more on the program content 
of the networks themselves. 

JEROME SILL, President 
Station WFPG 
Atlantic City 


To the Editor: You have contributed a 
faithful and unbiased report on songdom. It 
is good to find that you recognize that with 
songs, as with all products of creative im- 
agination, in some cases repetition makes 
reputation and in others reputation makes 
repetition. The highly mechanized media of 
communication make it difficult at times to 
separate the two. 

IrvinG CAESAR 

New York 


To the Editor: Miss Mannes’s article is 
an extremely poor job of reporting and an 
even worse analysis of a situation that is 
of considerable importance avd which is 
marked in shades of gray on both sides. Miss 
Mannes apparently had a strong anti-BMI 
preconception before she began the article, 
and did her research to fit her bias. This 
kind of sloppy journalism is a disappoint- 
ment from The Reporter. 

Nowhere, for example, does she indicate 
how much Bmr has done to promote modern 
American classical music, and how little 
ASCAP cares about this aspect of music. 

Nat HENTOFF 
Associate Editor 
Downbeat Magazine 
New York 


To the Editor: As President of ascap, I 

would like to point out that although the 

writers who have initiated the suit against 

BMI happen to be members of ASCAP, our 

Society itself is not involved in any such suit. 
PauL CUNNINGHAM 
New York 


To the Editor: It is regrettable that Miss 
“Mannes wrote an article which attacks 
Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), without con- 
tacting anyone at BMI. 

The tone of Miss Mannes’s article must 
be due to her acceptance as facts of a 
number of demonstrably untrue statements. 
Among the most conspicuous of these are: 

(1) Miss Mannes quotes as “probably the 
most damaging charge” against BMI, John 
Crosby's report of a telegram from Frank 
Sinatra saying that Mitch Miller of Colum- 
bia Records had presented so many inferior 
BM! songs that Mr. Sinatra’s career went 
into a decline until he went to Capitol Rec- 
ords, “where he could pick his own songs.” 
Mr. Miller’s sworn answer to Mr. Sinatra 
pointed out that, during Mr. Miller's ten- 
ure at Columbia Records, Mr. Sinatra re- 
corded 57 songs, of which 51 were Ascap. 
5 BMI, and one otherwise licensed. In four 
years at Capitol, “where he could pick his 
own songs.” he recorded 39 songs licensed 
by ascapP and 10 licensed by Br. 

(2) The ascap executive in charge of per- 
formance records has testified that 90% 
of the performances of copyrighted music on 
television and 85% on radio are of ASCAP 
music. Miss Mannes accounts for the dom- 
inance of ASCAP music by saying that all 
but 10 to 15 per cent of the ascap per- 
formances are made up of songs in the 
“classic and standard categories.” A little 


later she says that there has been a mysteri- 
ous decline in the use of ascaP “standards” 
between 1948 and 1955. Both of these state. 
ments cannot be true. Actually, neither js, 
On ascap’s figures, if only 15 per cent of 
85 per cent of the performances were of new 
songs, then three out of every four songs 
heard on the air would be old ascap 
standards. This is not so. When perform. 
ances of some old standards decline, it js 
due to the normal competition of newer 
music. 

(3) Miss Mannes cites a comment 
ascribed to Richard Adler by Mr. Crosby 
to the effect that Pajama Game and Damn 
Yankees were discriminated against on the 
air, and she says “I Love Paris” was not 
played much on the air. Four compositions 
from Pajama Game and Damn Yankees were 
on “The Hit Parade” for weeks and these 
and other songs from these plays were con. 
sistently on the trade-paper lists of composi- 
tions most heard on the air. “I Love Paris” 
was also on “The Hit Parade.” It was in 
the trade-paper listings of songs with the 
greatest radio and television audience for 
47 consecutive weeks. 

The space allotted to us does not afford 
opportunity for correcting Miss Mannes’s 
other erroneous statements. To highlight two 
of them: (a) The networks have not bought 
up music publishers, and (b) the document 
BMI is charged with having issued in 1948, 
saying that the public would not miss what 
it did not hear, was actually issued in 
1940 and related to an ASCAP controversy 
which existed long before BM1 was formed. 

Since Miss Mannes ends her article on a 
keynote of bigness, it should be pointed oui 
that ascaPp is big business and BMI small 
business. Two separate Federal courts held 
ASCAP to be a monopoly in violation of 
the antitrust laws in 1948, eight years after 
BMI started. Ascap’s collections from broad- 
casicrs have grown from $5 million a year 
when BMI started to almost $20 million 2 
year now. Bar not only has fewer perform- 
ances and recordings iman ASCAP, it cu. cc. 
much less money. Ba1’s 600 station stock- 
holders (out of 4,000 stations on the air) do 
not play BMI music more than non-stock- 
holders. Record companies connected with 
broadcasters do not record a higher percent- 
age of BMI music than other record com- 
panies. 

Cart HAvERLIN, Presideul 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Miss Mannes replies: 

I regret if some o. ine figures provided by 
sources | had no reason to doubt have been 
inaccurate. Even allowing error in the highly 
complex and oiten imprecise estimation of 
performance percentages, the major prem- 
ises of my article remain unchanged: that 
evidence exists of questionable BMI promo- 
tion practices; that while 1 stressed 
ASCAP’s superior size and wealth, the danger 
of bigness lies in the three-way power ex- 
erted by BMI, the networks, and the record- 
ing companies; and that the quality of the 
popular music heard has declined steadily 
in the past years. 

Any situation that causes some of our 
foremost song writers to bring suit and 
Congress to investigate is worthy of public 
attention and question. 


THE REPORTER 
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See your Travel Agent now! For further 
information, write each country in which 
interested. Address: National Tourist 
Office (Name of Country), Box 258, Dept. 
V-1, New York 17, N. Y. 


if you are longing for a vacation you'll cherish forever, Europe is the place to go. 
And modern transportation makes a European holiday possible even within a 
limited length of time. 
Whenever you go, you'll find a refreshingly different world, a gracious way of life 
and genial people, adept in the art of making you feel at home. But if you go in 
- the FALL, WINTER or SPRING, you'll avoid the peak tourist crowds and see 
Europe as the Europeans know it. Then, too, transportation and reservations 


Costs less than you might think! 
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LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO 
LISTEN and LEARN to 


Speck 





SPANISH (creuropecn) * FRENCH 

ITALIAN « GERMAN + RUSSIAN « JAPANESE 

MODERN GREEK— anv of 34 languaces available 
For FREE TRIAL AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE—The World’s Standard Conversa- 
tional Method—You Start to SPEAK another language 
TOMORROW—or 1T COSTS YOU NOTHING! 





By li g to Ling ‘s fine, life-like, con- 
versational recordings for just 20 minutes a day, 
you can learn another language at HOME—the 
same, easy, natural way you learned to speak 
English long before you went to school 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s 
best native language teachers into your home. You 
hear both men and women converse about up-to- 
date, everyday matters in their native tongue. YOU 
listen—YOU understand—VYOU SPEAK correctly 
as they do. It’s like living in another land 

That’s why Lingvaphone is used ‘round the world 
by educators, governments and business firms. Over 
a million home-study students of all ages have 
learned to speak another language this ideal, 


conversational way 

Send today for Free booklet that fully describes the 
Conversational Method: also details on how you may 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 
you choose on FREE TRIAL. Linguaphone Institute, 
T-P-027 Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


' LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ci 7-0830 | 
} T-P-027 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y 

Please send me: (> FREE Book. 1 
1 © Details on FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. 

My language Interest is. ....cccccccccccesccsvccees ! 
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World's Standard Conversational Method For Over 
Half a Century 








“The classic story of the heroic strug- 
gle of organized labor in America.” 
—George Meany, President, A. F. L.- 
€. 6. 6. 


Seventy 
Years of 


Life and 
Labor 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Revised and Edited by Philip Taft and 
John A. Sessions 


Foreword by George Meany 


HIS intensely human autobiog- 

raphy is actually a history of the 
labor movement in America be- 
tween 1863 and the early 1920's. 
Here is the story of the Dutch- 
Jewish immigrant cigarmaker who 
became one of the creators of the 
modern industrial America and a 
founder of the A. F. L. First pub- 
lished in 1925, this new abridged 
edition of a labor classic is required 
reading for anyone interested in 
the economic history of the U. S. 


$5.00 at bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. New York 10 





Wuo— Wuat— Wuy— 


- THIs issue the story on Jimmy 
Hoffa comes to a close. It took 
Paul Jacobs quite a long time to 
research, write, and check it—with 
the assistance, of course, of our 
staff. The Hoffa quotes come mostly 
from the long interviews he gave to 
Mr. Jacobs or from the public rec- 
ord. In his conversations with our 
writer, Mr. Hoffa proved to be ex- 
tremely co-operative. Sure as we are 
that all our readers know Latin, 
nevertheless we offer an English 
translation of the final line: “How 
far can you go?” 


Aga of articles on the Middle 
East which normally would have 
been the opening feature of this 
issue was shifted in order to give 
the Hoffa story its due place. James 
P. Warburg, whose opinions on 
foreign affairs frequently dissent 
from those of the Administration and 
are invariably formulated with vigor, 
suggests some steps to clear up the 
Middle Eastern mess. Some of Mr. 
Warburg’s suggestions are a refor- 
mulation of plans put forward by 
two British publications, the Econo- 
mist and the Observer, and in letters 
to the New York Times by Mr. War- 
burg himself. Most of the suggested 
steps should be made, according to 
Mr. Warburg, by the United Nations. 
On this point our Editor has to dis- 
sent from the inveterate dissenter. 
Max Ascoli challenges the notion 
that U.N. action can pave the way 
to an understanding with Soviet 
Russia. The other way round, he 
thinks, is the right approach. Inci- 
dentally, since his editorial “The 
Price of Peacemongering” appeared 
(November 29, 1956), Max Ascoli 
has been accused in some quarters 
of having turned against the U.N. 
He hopes that his “Footnote to Mr. 
Warburg” will put an end to such 
nonsense. 

A great deal of talk and double 
talk is going on in Washington 
between Secretary Dulles and the 
Congressional leaders — gentlemen 
who frequently ask themselves what 
the Secretary of State really wants 
of them and sometimes wonder 
whether Mr. Dulles himself knows 


what he wants. This play and coun- 
terplay is described by our Washing- 
ton Editor, Douglass Cater. On 
many occasions, and in this issue 
too, we have stated that the econ- 
omies of the Middle East can be re- 
claimed only if that region is dealt 
with as a whole. George Barnes 
gives a conclusive demonstration of 
this point on the basis of his long 
experience. He worked on the U.N. 
Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine in 1949, and later with Eric 
Johnston in the Middle East. Few 
men indeed know how troubled are 
the waters of the River Jordan. 

Frank Gervasi, just back in Ge- 
neva from the Gaza Strip, tells us 
about a change of heart that is tak- 
ing place in the government of 
Israel, a change that concerns not 
only the Gaza Strip but the Arab 
refugees who for too long have been 
huddled in it. What makes the Mid- 
dle East problem so agonizing, as 
we all know, is the fact that there 
is so much oil there. An authority 
on oil, John H. Lichtblau, gives an 
account of how the oil difficulty 
could be cleared up in the interests 
of practically everybody concerned: 
oil companies, oil-producing §states, 
and European consumers. Strangely 
enough, what would settle every- 
thing, at least from the technical 
viewpoint, is not so difficult or ex- 
pensive—if only people had some 
sense. 

Some sense seems to be coming 
into the politics of another oil-pro- 
ducing land, California. Mary Ellen 
Leary, associate editor of the San 
Francisco News, sums up recent de- 
velopments in Californian politics. 


| pgs Cowley, critic and edi- 
tor, is the author of Exile’s Re- 
turn. Bernard Asbell, who writes 
frequently on music, is also a teach- 
er, folk singer, and guitarist. Bruce 
Bliven, Jr., is the author of Battle 
for Manhattan (Holt) and The 
Story of D-Day (Random House). 
James E. Baxter is a New York 
physician with an interest in Byzan- 
tine history. 

Our cover is by Gregorio Presto- 
pino. 
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FIVE NEW 


VINTAGE 
BOOKS 


The Economic Basis of Politics, 
and related writings by Charles 
A. Beard. The author’s economic 
interpretation of history seen 
from collected writings on the 
subject. $1.25 


The Coming of the French Rev- 
olution by Georges Lefebvre. 
“The best introduction to the 
study of the French Revolution 
available anywhere.” Translated 
by R. R. Palmer. 95¢ 


The Anatomy of Revolution by 
Crane Brinton. A masterpiece of 
historical scholarship, written in 
an urbane and witty style. $1.25 


The Good Soldier by Ford Madox 
Ford. Unanimously acclaimed by 
fifteen distinguished literary crit- 
ics as “one of the fifteen or twen- 
ty greatest novels produced in 
English in our century.” $1.25 


Flaubert and Madame Bovary 
by Francis Steegmuller. A double 
portrait, with the dramatic ap- 
peal of a superior novel and writ- 
ten by a supreme stylist. $1.25 


Other titles of special interest 
to Reporter readers 


Democracy in America, in two volumes 
by Alexis de Tocqueville $1.25 each 


The American Democrat, 
by James Fenimore Cooper 95c 


The American Political Tradition, 
by Richard Hofstadter 95c 


Rendezvous with Destiny, 
by Eric F. Goldman 95c 


At most bookstores 
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The World 


Of Jimmy Hoffa—ll 


PAUL JACOBS 


ly THE worps of James R. Hoffa, 
ninth vice-president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, head of its Central Conference, 
and by general consent the Brother- 
hood’s most dynamic figure, the 
Teamsters are “the most clannish 
labor union in the U.S._ Either 
you're in or you're out.” To quote 
a member of the union’s public- 
relations staff, ‘““The Teamsters are 
a race apart,” and like any race 
apart, they are extremely suspicious 
of the outside world. “My friends in 
the labor business are mostly all 
Teamsters,” Hoffa. “The rest 
you gotta watch with both eyes.” 

It is out of this suspiciousness that 
the union has developed one of its 
most characteristic, if dubious, con- 
cepts—the rejection, so far as that is 
feasible, of any sort of restraint upon 
it by an outside force. Courts in par- 
ticular are looked upon with a jaun- 
diced eye. Congressional committees 
and investigations, too, are regarded 
as an interference with the rights of 
the leaders in the conduct of union 
affairs. , 

Hoffa merely voices an article of 
the Teamster faith when he says: 
“We got guys all over the country, 
and when there’s a rumble some 
place we hear it right away. We 
don’t ‘holler cop,’ we just get them 
in here and straighten it out.” 
Thomas Flynn, chairman of the 
Teamsters’ Eastern Conference and 
a friend of Hoffa’s, once challenged 
the president of a Teamster local 
who had given evidence in a trial, 
“Since when does one Teamster go 
into court to testify against an- 
other?” For years it was a fairly open 
secret in the labor movement that a 
West Coast Teamster official had 
been accused of stealing thousands 
of dollars from a union political 
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group that he headed but had gone 
untried in court because no one in 
the organization was willing to “hol- 
ler cop.” 

Hoffa reflects this same attitude 
when he says, “If we have any trou- 
ble, we might bring the guy in here, 
especially if he’s one of my own guys, 
and straighten it out here. We might 
have to send him away very un- 
happy, but we'd get it straightened 
out.” 


A Friendly Atmosphere 


An atmosphere of close personal and 
business relationships between em- 
ployers and Teamsters Union of- 
ficials, both unrestrained by institu- 
tional controls and both sharing the 
same standards of business ethics, 
distinguishes the curious nether- 
world of industrial relations in 
which Hofta has become a key figure. 

In the Teamsters, more than in 
most unions, the business agent is 
the cement that holds the organiza- 
tion together. He negotiates con- 
tracts, almost invariably without 
representation from the employees 
themselves. He listens to the mem- 
bers’ complvints and acts on their 
grievances. Like the officials of many 
similar unions, he is more vulnerable 
to corruption than the officials of 
large industrial unions, just as the 
workers he represents are more vul- 
nerable. 

It is easier for a loader in a brew- 
ery, in collusion with a driver, to 
throw a few extra cases of beer on a 
truck and then split the proceeds 
than it is for an assembly-line worker 
in an auto plant to walk out the gate 
with a new bumper for his car. In the 
same way it is likelier that a trucking- 
industry employer will offer a bribe 
to a Teamster business agent, with 
whom he deals alone, than that the 


president of an oil company will at- 
tempt to bribe a representative of 
the oil workers union, who does his 
negotiating flanked by a committee 
of refinery employees. 

In the labor movement as a whole, 
opportunities for union officials to 
conduct business on the side are 
many and varied. For the most part, 
such opportunities are made avail- 
able by employers in the hope ol es- 
tablishing good personal relations. 
There is the business agent who serv- 
ices fire extinguishers in plants with 
which he negotiates, and another 
who buys scrap metal at a low price 
from a company with which he has 
contractual relationships. The Ad- 
miral Radio Corporation recently 
paid $30,000 to the manager of the 
electrical workers local union with 
which it had a contract, just for the 
right to act as a sponsor for the girls’ 
baseball teams of which he was an 
owner. Insurance companies have 
given kickbacks and hired “favore« 
brokers” or union officials’ relatives 
as agents. 


ies sort of activity, limited in the 
labor movement in general, is 
more widely prevalent in Teamster- 
employer relationships. Hoffa’s tele- 
phone in Detroit rings constantly 
with requests for favors from “man- 
agement consultants.” He has becn 
wooed by management attorneys who 
represent trucking companies; he is 
fawned upon and lavishly enter- 
tained by insurance-company repre- 
sentatives attracted by the money in 
the huge welfare and pension funcs 
he controls, and he is an extremely 
important person to a group of peo- 
ple hanging by their fingernails :o 
the fringes of the labor movement. 
These are the new middlemen of 
industrial relations who, like magi- 
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cians pulling different colored hand- 
kerchiefs from their sleeves, do a 
business of making tame and mal- 
leable unions available to companies 
seeking a “good deal.” In this group 
also are business “operators” whose 
stock in trade is their personal rela- 
tionship with union leaders. Then 
there are officials of the “available” 
unions and their lawyers, who some- 
times represent both labor and man- 
agement. 

Among these men, who smoke 
enormous cigars, wear suede and 
calf shoes, expensive custom-made 
suits, silk shirts, and hand-painted 
ties, who carry fat rolls of bills in dia- 
mond money clips and drive always- 
new Cadillacs to expensive steak 
houses—among them Jimmy Hoffa 
moves alertly, restlessly, arrogantly, 
wearing a not very expensive suit 
(“Covers me up, doesn’t it? I don’t 
need to impress anybody”), an old 
tie, cheap shoes, and white socks. 
Hoffa knows most of the people of 
this world, their weaknesses and 
strengths. 

These furtive emissaries often seek 
his favors. “We get all kinds of peo- 
ple in here,” he says, “and you know 
who sends them in? The employers, 
that’s who. Guys send us whiskey and 
flowers and candy. We give them to 
the girls and then we send them 
something back worth twice as 
much. That stops that.” 


The Expanding Areas 


It is not this traffic that keeps Hoffa 
on top, however. The economic foun- 
dations of his growing power are the 
area agreements he has negotiated, 
extending his control over an ever 
broader territory. A typical agree- 
ment covers all over-the-road drivers 
employed in “Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Louisville (Ky.) , and operations in- 
to and out of all contiguous terri- 
tory.” The agreement was negotiated 
for fifteen employer groups repre- 
senting about 260 freight companies. 
In effect its provisions apply to driv- 
ers employed by all carriers in the 
area. Two men on the employers’ 
negotiating committee have long 
been involved in private business 
operations with Hoffa. 

It is with such contracts that 
Hoffa maintains his basic hold over 
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the membership rather than with the 
threat of potential violence or the 
use of the trusteeship device, where- 
by the president can appoint a trus- 
tee to take full charge of a local 
union that may be stepping out of 
line. Hoffa’s real strength rests on the 
contracts he negotiates for his mem- 
bers. “We've got the best contracts in 
the country,” he boasts. Whether or 
not this is accurate, they are certain- 
ly as good as those negotiated by any 
Teamster local in the United States. 

Hoffa claims to be familiar with 
the details of almost every contract, 
and none of them is signed until he 
has decided that it meets the require- 
ments set up by his research staff. He 
cares about his organization as if it 
were his own property and speaks of 
the union’s staff as “my men” paid 
from “my payroll” to run “my busi- 
ness. 


| sesame this feudal relation- 
ship within his local, No. 299 of 
Detroit, Hoffa prides himself on be- 
ing available to the membership at 
any time. His office in the Teamsters 
Building opens directly into the cor- 





Dave Beck 


ridor, and when he is in town the 
hallways are usually crowded with 
men “waiting to see Jimmy.” 

The members look upon him as 
their mediator with the outside 
world, the intercessor to whom they 
can come with their complaints and 
requests. He serves the same func- 





tion for his membership that the 
political boss once served for immi- 
grant groups and the poor people of 
his district. A member seeks his help 
in getting adequate medical care for 
his cancer-stricken wife; Hoffa calls 
up the City of Hope, a free hos- 
pital near Los Angeles supported by 
the Teamsters and other unions. 
The son of another member is in 
difficulty with the police; Hoffa uses 
his influence with city officials to 
help the boy. 

In return the members are content 
to leave the running of the union 
in Hoffa’s hands. He ‘has been au- 
thorized in the past to spend what- 
ever amount of the $1.5 million in 
the Local 299 treasury “he thinks 
necessary” in elections or other situa- 
tions requiring the expenditure of 
funds. 

Occasionally a member will come 
to Hoffa to complain about a busi- 
ness agent’s activities or lack of them. 
Hoffa appears to be rather strict 
about his business agents’ carrying 
out their work and claims to be ab- 
solutely opposed to any of his staff 
taking “tips” in exchange for con- 
tract concessions. “If one of my men 
doesn’t service the members, he’d get 
fired. That’s because he’s letting a 
member down and myself also. 
There’s no reason for any one of 
my men to have to accept gratuities 
from anyone. The same goes for any 
business agent who would make any 
agreement to violate the contract for 
any reason whatsoever.” In fact, how- 
ever, he has been known to allow 
men convicted of extortion to return 
to the payroll. 


Fringe Benefits 


One reason Hoffa feels there is no 
reason for any of his men to accept 
gratuities is that he believes in giv- 
ing them a good salary, a generous 


expense account, and a good automo- 


bile. A “business agent’s no different 
from an executive.” On the other 
hand, he doesn’t see “anything 
wrong” with somebody giving a 
Teamster agent “some token of ap- 
preciation like a watch, a ring, a 
brooch,” which he says is a standard 
practice among businessmen. Each of 
Hoffa’s agents costs the local union 
about $300 a week—$200 in salary, 
plus expenses and the car, which is 
owned by the local. 

Besides the usual pension and wel- 
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fare benefits, the agents enjoy certain 
perquisites. They have the use of a 
private steam bath, a massage room 
with diathermy equipment, and the 
services of a barber and skilled mas- 
seur, all maintained for their use 
(and Hoffa’s) in the building occu- 
pied by the Michigan Conference of 
Teamsters, just across the street from 
his local union headquarters. The 
Seattle Teamster headquarters, un- 
der President Dave Beck, has similar 
facilities. 

This air of lavishness, pervading 
the entire union’s officialdom, is es- 
pecially marked at the top. Beck’s 
home was purchased out of union 
funds. What is more, the constitu- 
tion provides that “The General 
President, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the interests and welfare of the 
International and the making of dip- 
lomatic contacts with other organiza- 
tions and institutions, and for the 
purpose of conserving his health, 
may in his discretion travel in this 
country or abroad and may take 
periodic rests,” all on union funds 
and with full travel expenses for his 
wife and secretarial help thrown in. 


en. LOYALTY is rewarded and 
seniority observed by Hoffa in 
dealing with his staff. “There isn’t a 
man on my payroll who didn’t come 
up from the ranks,” he says. (One 
who didn’t, it turns out, is William 
Bufalino, president of a juke-box 
and vending-machine local in De- 
troit, who joined the labor movement 
after being an employer in the juke- 
box business.) “You can’t buy loyal- 
ty,” Hoffa says, “but also you can’t 
keep loyalty if you don’t give the 
wherewithal to maintain loyalty and 
respect. . . . I'm not worried about 
my men. They’re my men. I pay 
good wages, have good working 
conditions, and I’ve never lost a 
man. If a promotion comes along, I 
give it to the man most entitled to 
it. He may not be the smartest guy, 
but if he knows the business and has 
been loyal, he gets promoted up.” 
Knowing “the business” is an ex- 
tremely important requirement for 
remaining on Hoffa’s staff. He keeps 
a running profit-and-loss account on 
both the business agents and the lo- 
cals. If a local shows a continuing 
loss, as between costs of operation 
and income, some adjustment takes 
place in personnel or in policy. 
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Almost every office in the building, 
which is occupied by a great number 
of locals, has a sketch or a photo of 
Hoffa on the wall. He is obviously 
The Boss, and when he snaps a re- 
quest, it is taken as a command to be 
instantly obeyed. 


The Business of Labor 


Hoffa encourages his staff to be- 
come businessmen. “I don’t object to 
my men having businesses outside 
of the union as long as it doesn’t in- 
terfere with the union activities. 
That way they get to understand the 
employer’s problem as well as the 
employee's problem.” 

Hoffa’s own business enterprises 
have provided him with ample op- 
portunity to “understand the employ- 
er’s problem.”” He has reduced his 
operations considerably of late, but 
even with this reduction, he says, 
“I’m doing all right.” His salary 
from the Teamsters Union is $21,000 
a year; $15,000 from the local and 
$6,000 as a vice-president of the In- 
ternational. But, he says, “If I didn’t 
have outside investments, I'd need 
more money.” 

His present business interests, he 
says, are restricted to a girls’ camp, 
which he owns in partnership with, 
among others, Allen Dorfman (the 
son of Paul Dorfman, onetime head 
of a Chicago waste handlers’ union 
who was recently suspended from 
the AFL-cio for unethical conduct); 
a concern that leases trucks to freight 
companies; and an oil-lease corpora- 
tion, now being liquidated. In the 
past, however, his enterprises were 
more diversified. 

One of his early business ventures 
was a truck-leasing company set up 
for Hoffa and his partner and union 
lieutenant, Bert Brennan, by Albert 
and Carney Matheson, two Detroit 
attorneys who represented a large 
number of trucking companies and 
employer associations. All the com- 
pany’s stock was transferred to Mrs. 
Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan, under their 
maiden names. It then leased trucks 
to freight carriers in which the 
Matheson brothers owned substan- 
tial interests. Over a period of years, 
the brothers, as employer represen- 
tatives, negotiated contracts with 
Hoffa, the union representative, in 
what appeared to be an extremely 
cozy arrangement. 

The Mathesons were also direct 


business associates of Hoffa in at 
least three other enterprises: a brew. 
ery in which George Fitzgerald, 
Hoffa’s attorney, was a stockholder; 
a corporation that owned a freight 
terminal; and a loan-and-investment 
company. Albert Matheson, while a 
lawyer for employers, was also secre- 
tary of the corporation that pub- 
lished the Michigan Teamster news. 
paper. 


By the Mathesons, Commercial 
Carriers, Inc., a Michigan truck- 
ing company, also set up a truck-leas- 
ing concern, again for the benefit of 
Hoffta’s and Brennan’s wives, and 
again under their maiden names. 
Neither of the ladies performed any 
functions for the companies they os- 
tensibly owned, although they did 
request and receive generous divi- 
dends. In one case, a $4,000 invest- 
ment yielded them more than $60, 
000 in dividends within four years. 

Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan were 
also carried at one time on the 
payroll of a juke-box servicemen’s 
local. According to Eugene (“Jim- 
my”) James, the official who ran the 
local, he had borrowed $2,000 from 
Hoffa and Brennan to start the local 
and then paid the two ladies approx- 
imately $6,000 from the union pay- 
roll to return the loan. The extra 
$4,000 was disbursed by James from 
the union treasury “out of the good- 
ness of my heart” and because Hoffa 
and Brennan were “big men, they 
could help me a lot.” Perhaps James 
felt he needed help since his local 
was being accused of having been set 
up in collusion with a juke-box op- 
erators’ association in order to con- 
trol all juke-box operations in De- 
troit. James was recently “suspended 
indefinitely” from the international 
leadership of the Laundry Workers 
International Union for complicity 
in a $900,000 embezzlement of wel- 
fare funds. 

Under their own names, Hoffa and 
Brennan were once in the Columbus 
Trotting Association, a harness-rac- 
ing track. Hoffa has also been asso- 
ciated in a lake-property develop- 
ment with Oren DeMaas, once chief 
administrator of the Michigan Liq- 
uor Commission, who also put up 
the money for Hoffa’s and Brennan’s 
shares in the terminal property. 

The girls’ camp of which Hoffa 
is a part owner has been the sub- 
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ject of some discussion. It has occa- 
sionally served as the site for meet- 
ings of the trustees of the Teamster 
Central States Welfare Fund. In 
Drew Pearson’s column of September 
§, 1956, it was charged that the camp 
was used as “a blind for labor officials 
and gangland characters to meet,” a 
charge vigorously denied by Hoffa. 
Interestingly, the part of the column 
that dealt with Hoffa was expunged 
in the Detroit Free Press. 


— business and personal re- 
lationships with the Dorfmans, 
father and son, and Dr. Leo Perlman, 
head of the insurance comp:ny that 
handles the Central Conference ac- 
count, have come under severe Con- 
gressional and press scrutiny. Hoffa 
and Perlman were partners in the 
oil-lease company, and Allen Dorf- 
man became the Chicago agent 
for Perlman’s insurance company. 
Thanks largely to the Teamster ac- 
count, the company grew into a 
multimillion-dollar operation. 

The public attention currently be- 
ing directed toward Hoffa is probably 
agood reason for the reduction of his 
business activities. He is certainly 
alert to the fact that his operations 
are being watched constantly. His 
only new business enterprise appears 
to be Sun Valley, Inc., a real-estate 
promotion in Florida fifty miles 
south of Daytona Beach. At present 
2,800 acres are under development, 
with an option on three thousand 
more. Financing for the project, 
which has been subdivided into 
twelve thousand lots, is being han- 
dled by the Bank of the Common- 
wealth in Detroit, and most of the 
lots are being purchased by business 
agents of the Teamsters or other 
unions. Salesmen for the operation 
work out of Hoffa’s office. Hoffa 
claims that neither the Teamsters 
nor he personally will profit from 
this future retirement paradise, 
where business agents will be able 
to reminisce about the hard old days 
in the labor movement. 


The New Look 


Partly accountable for the curtail- 
ment of Hoffa’s outside activities, it 
is believed, and for other changes in 
the pattern of his administration, is 
Harold Gibbons. Formerly a director 
of the cio United Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees 
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Union, Gibbons headed a four-thou- 
sand-member local that had disaffili- 
ated from the cio in 1948, and a year 
later brought them into the Team- 
sters. Now secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Conference, president of the 
St. Louis Joint Council No. 13, and 
secretary-treasurer of St. Louis Local 
688, Gibbons is one of Hofta’s closest 
associates and one whose talents run 
to brains rather than muscle. 

For many years, Gibbons’s local 
was considered to be a model trade 
union. Its eight-man education com- 
mittee, its stress on stewards’ partici- 
pation in a wide range of union af- 
fairs, its health center covering more 





than fifteen thousand members and 
their dependents, its participation in 
community and civic life, its polit- 
ical-action program, and its uncom- 
promising position on civil rights— 
all these have been the subject of 
much publicity and discussion. A 
book was written about the local, 
and when European trade-unionists 
came to the United States, Local 688 
was always on their itinerary as an 
example of the finest type of union 
to be found in the country. 

Today Gibbons, who entered the 
labor movement as a Socialist, is 
committed to Hoffa and admires him 
greatly. In turn, Hoffa respects his 
lieutenant’s capacities and assigns to 
him many extremely important func- 
tions. “Gibbons doesn’t practice be- 
ing a longhair,” he says. “He’s a prac- 
tical Teamster.” 

Being a practical Teamster has 
made some great changes in Gib- 
bons according to some of his old 
friends and co-workers. They feel 
that he, too, has a power drive that 


may yet take him a long way from 
the ideals he once held for the labor 
movement. One role Gibbons plays 
vis-a-vis Hoffa is to improve the 
ninth vice-president’s public and 
community relations. It was he, for 
example, who arranged the dinner 
honoring Hoffa at which $280,000 
was raised for a children’s home in 
Israel. 

Privately, Gibbons says that he 
thinks Hoffa is one of the most com- 
petent trade-unionists in the country, 
that he believes Hoffa will be the 
next Teamster president, and that it 
is possible to broaden his perspective 
of the world. Most observers would 
certainly not question the first two 
opinions, whatever doubts they may 
have about the third. 


‘We Spend Lots of Dough’ 


In the struggle between trucking and 
the railroads, fought out in Congres- 
sional committees and on the floors 
of state legislatures, the union has 
automatically identified its welfare 
with that of the truckers. When 
Jimmy Hoffa says, “In politics all we 
want to do is elect people who won't 
hurt us or the people in the indus- 
tries with whom we do business,” he 
is voicing the viewpoint of the entire 
union. The trucking industry needs 
all the political help it can get. For 
years the railroads have been its ac- 
tive enemy, fighting it wherever pos- 
sible. 

Truckers feel that their taxes are 
high. In one state, California, it is 
estimated that a single transport 
truck pays as much in taxes as eighty 
automobiles. Even though trucks 
comprise only 13.4 per cent of all the 
motor vehicles in California, the car- 
riers complain that they pay almost 
thirty per cent of the highway-user 
taxes plus additional city taxes. 

Unlike the railroads, the trucking 
industry is too young to have sunk 
deep roots into national community 
life. No well-known individuals are 
accepted as spokesmen for the indus- 
try. Not even the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., claims to rep- 
resent all the thousands of operators. 
And the public-relations problem of 
the A.T.A. is further complicated by 
the resentment of many American 
motorists toward the monsters of the 
highway. 

Politically, Hoffa is a powerful ally 
of the truckers. “I don’t want to 
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change the world,” he says, but he is 
very much concerned with changing 
that portion of it directly affecting 
what he conceives to be his interests. 
Hoffa’s main political focus, as is 
generally true of the Teamsters 
Union, is on the local, municipal, 
county, and state levels. He is more 
interested in judges than in the Pres- 
ident, more concerned with highway 
and trafic commissioners than with 
Cabinet members. 

The salient feature of his political 
activity is the expenditure of money 
—in large sums. “There are two ways 
to play politics,” he once said. “You 
either make speeches or else you 
spend dough. We spend lots of 
dough. We got connections in the 
right places. We expect to keep 
them.” 


Hor a's “connections” were the 
basis of a charge that the Re- 
publicans had called off a Congres- 
sional investigation of him in 1953 
in exchange for his promised support 
of Senator Homer Ferguson. Drew 
Pearson's column carried a story that 
Hoffa and Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield had made a deal on these 
terms. Hoffa did support the Michi- 
gan Republican, even though he was 
running against Pat McNamara, a 
former AFL official, endorsed by al- 
most the entire AFL and cro with the 
exception of the Teamsters. 

To this day, Hoff: denies the 
story, saving, “No meeting was evel 
held with Summerfield on that Fer- 
guson business. There’s absolutely 
no truth in the Pearson story. I sup- 
ported Ferguson from the time he 
started out as an assistant District At- 
torney. I always supported Ferguson 
in the past.” 

Party labels mean very little to 
Hoffa or to most Teamsters. He savs 
that he supports “some Republicans 
because they've done as vood a job 
as the Democrats did. The Demo- 
crats passed the Hobbs Act and the 
Republicans passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act and they haven't shown any 
signs of changing it.” Simi!arly, out 
on the West Coast, the Teamsters 
supported Goodwin Knight when he 
ran for governor on the Republican 
ticket in 1954, partly because of 
Knight’s commitment that he would 
veto any rizht-to-work bill that came 
out of the legislature. 

In the State of Washington, on the 
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other hand, the Teamsters supported 
Senator Warren Magnuson for re- 
election. A Democrat, Magnuson is 
Chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
a position that enables him to give 
much help to the trucking industry. 
Reciprocally, Magnuson appeared 





In Portland, Oregon, a U.S. coun 
held in 1955 that an association of 
coin-machine operators and owners 
had illegally joined with the Team. 
sters Union, in restraint of trade, to 
prevent a tavern owner from pur. 
chasing a shuffleboard machine for 
his bar from outside the Portland 
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for William Langley, the Teamsters’ 
choice for District Attorney of Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, which in- 
cludes Portland. Langley is now un- 
der a grand-jury indictment on 
charges of malfeasance in office and 
conspiring with Teamster figures to 
permit gambling. 


Pin Balls and Garbage 


Because of their marginal role in so- 
ciety, certain businesses have come to 
be almost completely dependent on 
the ‘Teamsters for political assistance 
and for help in discouraging compe- 
tition. These are the _ pinball-ma- 
chine and juke-box industries and 
concerns that collect garbage and 
waste, over whose emplovees the 
Teamsters have been exercising juris- 
diction. These businesses operate un- 
der even fewer restraints than other 
industries involving the Teamsters, 
and their billion-dollar grosses make 
them extremely attractive to under- 
world elements. 

When Jimmy Hoffa pleaded nolo 
contendere to a charge that he had 
“knowingly . engaged in a com- 
bination and conspiracy unreason- 
ably to prevent” competing firms 
from selling wastepaper for shipment 
out of Detroit, he did not deny fol- 
lowing a practice common to the 
Teamsters. The plea, he said, “‘is 
nothing against a man. Even Gen- 
eral Motors has pleaded nolo.” 





area. It was also in Portland that 
the employer members of a coin- 
machine operators’ association them- 
selves joined the Teamsters Union 
in order to have political allies in 
the fight they were waging to legalize 
the pinball devices. 

In Westchester County, New York, 
and in Los Angeles, Teamster ol- 
ficials have been involved in the gar- 
bage- and waste-carting business. 
Two Teamster officials are under in- 
dictment now in Los Angeles for 
perjury in denying collusion with 
employers to establish a monopoly, 
and in Westchester an internal fight 
within the Teamsters over which 
company should have the most busi- 
ness finally erupted in the murder, 
as yet unsolved, of one of the officials 
involved. 

The juke-box business is one of 
the ways that Hoffa’s name has been 
linked by persistent rumor to the 
underworld. If he has any direct 
financial tie-in with that world, he 
has thus far succeeded in keeping it 
very well hidden. No such specific 
charge has ever been substantiated 
against him in spite of all the in- 
vestigations. 


a he maintains rela- 
tions with the underworld, if 
for no ofter reason than loyalty to 


his friends. He wears this kind of 
allegiance like an ensign. In_ his 
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mind “friendship” obviously ex- 
cuses a great deal. “You’re no good 
if your word is no good or if your 
friendship is lukewarm. I have very 
few new friends. I have the same 
friends today that I had when I start- 
ed organizing, and I have been for- 
tunate in being able to make some 
additional friends as I go along.” 

When Hoffa started organizing, 
he soon found himself involved with 
shady figures. Some were employers. 
“I'd be a fake if I didn’t associate 
with the people I do business with,” 
he says. “I won’t be that kind of 
a guy.” Others were in “goon 
squads,” hired by employers. And 
some were union “muscle men.” All 
this occurred during Hoffa’s basic 
training period—the time when his 
trade-union beliefs were being estab- 
lished. 

One of his friends is a man named 
Sam Feldman, who recently began 
“organizing” restaurant workers in 
Philadelphia. Feldman, who believes 
that a man “learns to respect people” 
who “break his neck for him,” served 
three years in jail for safecracking, 
followed by an additional four 
months for parole violation on a 
narcotics charge. Persons unknown 
attempted to murder him in 1934 
but he escaped with a slight thigh 
wound. Asked why he had interced- 
ed with the Hotel & Restaurant 
& Bartenders International Union to 
get a charter for Feldman and his 
group, Hoffa explained, “Feldman 
is my friend.” He added, by way of 
justification, “I believe the issuance 
of the charters is proper because 
independent unions can make a lot 
of trouble, especially with Teamsters 
unions, who become involved when- 
ever there are picket lines.” 


Mr. Dio Achieves Status 


Hoffa’s friendship with Johnny Dio, 
now awaiting trial in the Victor 
Riesel acid-blinding case, has also 
been the subject of public attention. 
Hoffa met Dio when the latter was 
a representative of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers-AFL (not to be con- 
fused with Reuther’s uaw-cio) . To- 
day the union is called the Allied 
Industrial Workers and was one of 
those investigated by the aFL-cio 
Ethical Practices Committee. It faces 
the prospect of possible suspension 
from the AFL-CIO. : 

Dio, hired as an organizer for a 
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UAW-AFL local of taxi drivers in New 
York, was no stranger to the labor 
movement. He and his uncle, James 
Plumeri, also known as Jimmy 
Doyle, had both gone to jail for 
extortion in the garment trade. He 
is said to have been at one time 
a strong-arm man for the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; he subsequently became an 
employer in the dress business. 

There is no certain explanation 
why Dio wanted to become an off- 
cial of the UAW-AFL. His own opera- 
tions brought him a sizable income, 
but he told a number of people 
that his interest in the “labor busi- 
ness” was a desire to achieve the 
respectability that went with the 
title of a union representative. What- 
ever his motives, Dio was soon 
active in the UAW-AFL along with a 
number of other leaders with police 
records, including several officials of 
Teamster locals. 

Hoffa’s connection with this du- 
bious group emerged when a num- 
ber of the unions with which Dio 
was connected decided to switch 
over to the Teamsters. Mostly these 
are of the “paper” variety, and 
Hoffa’s interest, allegedly, was to use 
them to extend his control into the 
New York Teamster Joint Council 
No. 16, and eventually to the entire 
eastern seaboard. 

While there is no doubt that the 
“paper” locals were established by 
Hoffa, he naturally has another ex- 
planation. “Prior to the merger” of 
the art and cio, he says, “I tried 
to switch as many locals as possible 
into the Teamsters. That’s how come 
we had those locals chartered in 
New York. . . . Johnny Dio had 
nothing to do with the local unions 
agreeing to come into the Teamsters 
Union.” 

Nevertheless, at least seven officers 
of the newly chartered locals are also 
officials of the unions Dio was con- 
nected with and are on their pay- 
rolls. (Some of these officers were 
among those who refused to testify 
or pleaded the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore the McClellan subcommittee 
currently investigating labor rack- 
eteering.) Their appearance at the 
New York Teamster Joint Council 
in quest of admission to that body 
was the signal for a labyrinthian bat- 
tle between Martin Lacey, the Coun- 
cil president, and John O’Rourke, 





who sought to replace him with the 
help of the new locals—and of Jimmy 
Hoffa. O’Rourke won. Hoffa will 
now be a key figure in the New York 
Teamsters. He also exerts great in- 
fluence in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, which he 
supported after it had been expelled 
by the AFL. 


Mutual-Assistance Pacts 


Because the Teamsters are frequent- 
ly a decisive element in strikes called 
by other unions, Hoffa has been 
able to build up a network of in- 
formal relations with many labor 
groups. If the Teamsters refuse to 
cross its picket line, a union like 
the Hotel and Restaurant workers, 
for example, is in a strong bargain- 
ing position. When Hoffa asks a 
charter for his friend Feldman in 
Philadelphia, the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Union are accordingly disin- 
clined to antagonize him by refusing 
it. Other unions, like the Laundry 
Workers, are almost completely de- 
pendent upon the Teamsters for 
their existence. 

It is almost impossible for any 
union to maintain a prolonged state 
of warfare with the Teamsters and 
not have its own resources depleted. 
As a result most labor organizations 
have attempted to work out a modus 
vivendi with them—some way of pre- 
serving their own jurisdiction while 
avoiding the kind of war with the 
“Teamos” that the machinists union 
once waged for two years over juris- 
diction of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany in Seattle, only to sign a mu- 
tual-assistance pact in the end. A 
similar pact has been signed with 
the butchers’ and bakers’ unions, ex- 
tending still further the hegemony 
of Hoffa and his Teamsters. 

In his relationships with the rest 
of the labor movement, Hoffa says 
he has “no set standards of judg- 
ment.” He claims: “I judge ’em on 
the basis of the guy and the proposi- 
tion. Sometimes two guys will come 
in here with the same proposition 
and I'll do it for one and not for 
the other.” But in a sense he does 
have standards. He judges the merits 
of unions, for example, almost total- 
ly on the basis of their contracts. 
If a union has achieved good wages 
and conditions, and the industry is 
completely organized, Hoffa thinks 
it a good union, no matter what 
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relationships exist between the lead- 
ers and the members or between the 
leaders and society as a whole. 


That Testimonial Dinner 


Those close to Hoffa report a dis- 
cernible shift in his attitude toward 
the community at large. Where once 
he would ask, “Who gives a damn 
what the public thinks?,” he is now 
the subject of a glossy biography, 
defending him and glorifying his 
role in American life. Prepared by 
a member of Harold Gibbons’s staff, 
the pamphlet was distributed by the 
thousands throughout the country, 
and was first displayed at a banquet 
held for the remarkable dual pur- 
pose of honoring Hoffa and raising 
funds for a children’s home in Israel. 

That affair was remarkable for 
the light it threw on Hofta’s grow- 
ing prestige and on his influence 
in diverse circles of society. The 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, deliv- 
ered the invocation, and Rabbi 
Aaron Decter of Temple B’Nai 
Aaron, Philadelphia, gave the bene- 
diction. The speakers were Dave 
Beck and Walter Mullady, past pres- 
ident of the American Trucking As- 
sociation. Master of ceremonies was 
Nathan Feinsinger, professor of law 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
former chairman of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

From the realms of industry and 
labor, 2,800 people, including a fair 
proportion of top brass, paid $100 
a plate to attend. The guest list 
included such diverse people as 
Samuel Feldman, the Philadelphia 
advocate of promoting respect by 
breaking necks; Roy Fruehauf, of 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company; and 
Louis (“Babe”) Triscaro, a noted 
Detroit hoodlum. A. J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, was a sponsor, 
though probably not in his role as 
chairman of the art-cio Ethical 
Practices Committee. Another of 
the 164 sponsors was Joseph O'Neill, 
president of the distillery workers 
union, one of the group that was 
under investigation by Hayes’s com- 
mittee. 

Tables were purchased by com- 
panies like Ford, General Motors, 
the Bank of Commonwealth, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and Sears, Roebuck; 
by dozens of truck carriers; and by 
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a great many unions, including the 
UAW-clo. Some were genuine ad- 
mirers of Hoffa. Some no doubt at- 
tended or were sponsors because of 
the object for which the funds were 
being raised. But many, it may be 
assumed, were there because they 
were either already dependent on 
Jimmy Hoffa or mindful of his fu- 
ture power. 


Professionals All 


Hoffa’s status today and the prom- 
ise of greater power to come are 
part of the changing pattern of 
labor-management relations. Today, 
the existence of organized labor as 
a permanent fact of our business life 
has gained general acceptance on the 
part both of government and of the 
major employers. Conflicts are of 
short duration and center on nego- 
tiable issues—issues of wages and 
working conditions, of dollars and 
cents to be paid to the workers while 
they hold jobs and when old age or 
accidents beyond their control pre- 








vent them from holding jobs. Labor 
has been successful in achieving its 
economic goals without inflicting 
any serious damage on the business 
community. The business commu- 
nity, with rare exceptions, has ac- 
cepted the idea that unions not only 
are here to stay but have become a 
useful segment of the business sys- 
tem. 

The more it considers itself as a 
business, whose prosperity depends 
on the success of business, the more 
labor is inclined to follow—some- 
times with a vengeance—the prac- 
tices of the business community. The 
chief incentive of many unions is to 


grow larger, faster, and more power. 
ful—the same incentive, in short, as 
that of their business and industrial 
counterparts. In an economy char- 
acterized by bigger and bigger corpo- 
rations, labor, to maintain its ad. 
vantages and gain new ones, seeks 
to match corporate size. The rela. 
tionship becomes that of two giants 
vying for economic power or collab. 
orating in its joint exercise. 

The resulting harmony has its 
risks. Unions, like all other organiza. 
tions, tend to grow bureaucratic and 
rigid as they achieve stability. The 
trend toward long-term contracts 
tends further to reduce the area of 
disagreement between employers and 
union leaders to mere differences of 
interpretation. As a result, the labor 
leader today is likely to view his 
business counterpart as a fellow pro- 
fessional in the highly specialized 
field of industrial relations. Like 
diplomats, they both often find it 
necessary to arrive at a joint solution 
to a problem and then convince 
their respective constituencies of its 
correctness. The broader constitu- 
ency—the nation’s economy—which 
both labor and management are 
supposed to serve is frequently lost 
sight of. 


Bigger and Bigger and Bigger 


There is something different about 
Jimmy Hofla, for he does more than 
just mold his union on the image of 
the trucking industry. He leads it— 
on the way to greater and greatet 
concentration. Unlike the Auto 
Workers, which had to deal with a 
highly concentrated industry, the 
Teamsters began with a fragmented 
industry. By insisting on area agree- 
ments, Hoffa forces employers to 
band together on a wider and wider 
scale. ‘““The future of labor-manage- 
ment relations,” he says, “is big la- 
bor and big business, for there is no 
room for the small business or the 
small union.” Therefore Holfa 
sought and found his allies among 
the bigger companies. 

The Teamsters Union has thus 
played a role in stabilizing the truck- 
ing industry by promoting uniform 
wages and conditions, and at the 
same time it has powerfully contrib- 
uted to driving the smaller and 
fringe operators out of business. 

But as the industry—mostly be- 
cause of Hoffa—becomes more corpo- 
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rate and less of a province of the 
freebooting entrepreneur, some di- 
lemmas are already confronting the 
Teamsters’ ninth vice-president. It 
can be safely predicted that these 
dilemmas and embarrassments will 
become more and more acute in di- 
rect relation to the success that has 
made Hoffa a national figure. It 
must already be difficult for him to 
reconcile the James R. Hoffa who re- 
cently lectured at Harvard with the 
Jimmy Hoffa who has no qualms 
about putting ex-convicts in favored 
positions in the labor organization. 

Congressional investigations, the 
possibility of Federal regulation of 
the trucking industry, and the grow- 
ing sobriety of the labor movement 
itself are all likely to act as curbs 
on the rambunctious Teamsters. 
Oddly enough, it was Dave Beck who 
complained: “We feel as if we are 
orphans in this industry. We are the 
only major transportation industry 
in America without its own regula- 
tory body. The railroads have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The airlines have the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and ships have the Mari- 
time Board. Yet our industry must 
be regulated by the railroad-dom- 
inated Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. We have pleaded for years for 
the appointment of someone on the 
icc who comes from the industry and 
who knows trucking, but our efforts 
have been in vain.” Beck’s “orphan” 
may yet be adopted by the govern- 
ment, with all the restraints attend- 
ing that relationship. 

Within the united labor move- 
ment, the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the AFL-clo can scarcely 
avoid coming to grips with the ques- 
tionable alliances and business prac- 
tices that feed the power of a Beck 
and a Hoffa. 


OR THE time being, however, 

Hoffa remains one of those im- 
perious rugged individualists whose 
actions make more and more difh- 
cult the self-assertion of other in- 
dividuals. So far, the growth of his 
power has been enhanced by all at- 
tempts to check it. 

“I learned a long time ago,” he 
says, “that whatever you can do to 
me, I can do to you, only more.” 

Quousque tandem, Hoffa? 


(This is the second of two articles.) 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Steps Toward 


A Middle Eastern Peace 


JAMES P. WARBURG 


i PLAN for promoting peace in 
the Middle East here put for- 
ward is not an alternative to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. Instead, it is 
intended to suggest a course of 
action through which the President’s 
broad enunciation of principle may 
be put into effect. 

The Anglo-French invasion of the 
Suez Canal Zone has destroyed what 
remained of British influence in the 
Arab world as a whole, and has seri- 
ously endangered what is left of 
Britain’s preferential position in 
the Persian Gulf area. Similarly, the 
invasion of Egypt further weakened 
the French hold on Algeria and di- 
minished, though it did not wholly 
destroy, the chances for the emer- 
gence of a western-oriented North 
African federation consisting of the 
Arab states of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and perhaps Libya. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union have a clear interest in pre- 
venting each other from moving 
into the vacuum created by the 
diminution of Anglo-French influ- 
ence and power. U.S. oil companies 
have a huge investment in the oil 


fields of the Middle East. The 
United States is committed to the 
defense of western Europe, whose 
economic life depends on assured ac- 
cess to the oil resources of the Arab 
countries. In addition, our nation is 
committed to the preservation of 
Israel, whose creation we sponsored. 

The Soviet Union’s primary inter- 
est in the Middle East is to remove 
western military power, especially 
U.S. power, from positions which, 
in the event of war, would threat- 
en Russia from the south. (The 
present state of affairs is roughly 
comparable to one that would exist 
in reverse if Russia had bomber 
bases in Cuba and Mexico.) Russia 
has no need for the oil of the Middle 
East, but the Kremlin certainly is 
interested in making western access 
to Middle East oil as precarious as 
possible. In addition, Russia has for 
centuries tried to get control of the 
Turkish straits and to break into 
both the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. 

Until the arms deal with Egypt in 
1955, Soviet influence in the Arab 
world was negligible. Since then, the 
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{Soviet Union has been able for the 


first time to establish itself as a 
major factor in the area. This hap- 
pened chiefly because the United 
States, obsessed with the single no- 





tion of completing the military en- 
circlement of the Communist world, 
ignored the complicated political 
forces at work in the Middle East 
and inadvertently opened the door 
to Soviet penetration. The ill-con- 
sidered Baghdad Pact, especially the 
rearming of Iraq, plus the West's 
refusal to rearm Egypt, gave the 
Kremlin a long-sought opportunity. 

When we tried to construct the 
so-called Northern Tier alliance, we 
overlooked two facts of vital im- 
portance: that Arab nationalism was 
and is infinitely more anti-western 
and anti-Israeli than anti-Commu- 
nist; and that in any competitive 
wooing of Arab nationalism the 
Kremlin would not be hampered by 
dependence upon Arab petroleum 
resources or by a conflicting commit- 
ment to preserve a Jewish state 
which the Arabs seek to destroy. 

It is no longer a question of keep- 
ing Russia out of the Middle East 
but of getting the Soviet Union out 
of a position that already threatens 
our vital interests. Since with our 
bomber bases we are in a position 
to threaten the vital centers of the 
Soviet Union, especially its major oil 
fields, it is apparent that the essen- 
tials for negotiation exist. 

It is equally apparent that in such 
a negotiation we shall be at a dis- 
astrous disadvantage so long as a 
Moscow-backed régime in Cairo con- 
trols the Suez Canal, and so long as 
Arab anti-westernism is kept alive 
by our support of Israel, which the 
Arabs want to extinguish. 


Neutralization 


Our ultimate objective must be to 
negotiate an agreement with the 
Soviet Union that would permit the 
Middle Eastern countries themselves 
to fill the “vacuum” left by Euro- 
pean withdrawal. Such an agree- 
ment would provide not only for a 
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mutual renunciation of any plans or 
hopes to dominate all or any part 
of the area but also for a mutual 
undertaking not to arm any of the 
Middle Eastern countries and to 
strip any economic assistance of po- 
litical implications. In effect, it 
would provide for military and polit- 
ical neutralization of the whole area. 

In the absence of a Suey settle- 
ment and an Arab-Israeli peace, the 
Soviet Union is hardly likely to con- 
sider any such agreement, since it 
would obviously appear more profit- 
able to the Kremlin to continue to 
exploit the advantages of the status 
quo. Therefore, our immediate aim 
should be to break the strangle 
hold on Europe's throat now held by 
the Cairo-Moscow axis and. by 
bringing about a just peace, to elim- 
inate or at least diminish the very 
substantial part of Arab anti-west- 
ernism that derives from hatred of 
Israel. 


ii is hardly necessary to list the 
reasons why neither the Euro- 
pean nor Asian canal users nor the 
United States would be satisfied to 





leave the Egyptian government in 
absolute control of the Suez*Canal. 
It is equally unnecessary to give the 
reasons why Egypt, backed by Mos- 
cow, wants to retain full control. 
The fact is that there is a deadlock 
which even the skillful diplomacy of 
Dag Hammarskjéld is unlikely to 
resolve, unless he is given the means 
by which to bring about a solution. 


World Waterways 


The means are in our hands. At the 
Potsdam Conference of 1945, Mr. 
Truman suggested the internation- 
alization of all the world’s stra- 
tegic waterways, including the Turk- 
ish straits, the Rhine-Danube water- 
way, and the Suez, Panama, and 
Kiel Canals. Stalin was interested 
only in the Turkish straits and the 
Kiel Canal. Churchill, according to 
Truman’s memoirs, did not want to 
discuss Suez at Potsdam in 1945. He 
explained that “the British had an 


arrangement with which they were 
satisfied and under which they had 
operated for some seventy years 
without complaints.” To this Molo- 
tov prophetically replied: “You 
should ask Egypt.” Other business 
supervened, and nothing came of 
the project. 

However, there is nothing to pre- 
vent our government from resurrect- 
ing this proposal in modified form 
to meet altered circumstances. 

If the Administration were to o!- 
fer to place the Panama Canal Zone 
under United Nations control, pro- 
vided that Egypt would take similar 
action with regard to Suez and the 
narrow entrance to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, it would become very nearly 
imnossible for President Nasser to 
refuse. 

If the Russians reopened the ques. 
tion of the Turkish straits and the 
Kiel Canal, the answer would be 
that Turkey would be asked to take 
similar action when and if an over 
all security agreement was reached 
with respect to the whole Middle 
East area; and that Germany would 
be asked to take similar action with 
respect to the Kiel Canal when and 
if the Rhine-Danube waterway was 


bf 


placed under U.N. control. 
Two Objections Answered 


The essence of this suggestion was 
put forward by the writer in a letter 
to the New York Times dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1956, some six weeks be- 
fore the Middle East crisis erupted 
into war. In subsequent letters to 
the Times and in others addressed 
to the writer privately, two objec- 
tions were raised: 

It was argued that there was no 
analogy between the “lawfully estab- 
lished” position of the United States 
as to Panama and the “illegal 
seizure” of Suez by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. As a matter of historical 
fact, there is an analogy. The pro- 
cedure by which President Theodore 
Roosevelt acquired the Canal Zone 
in 1903 was so flagrantly in violation 
of treaty rights and international 
law that some twenty years later 
the United States paid the Repub- 
lic of Colombia an indemnity of $25 
million. Theodore Roosevelt him- 
self made no bones about saying in 
his autobiography, “I took Panama.” 
But even if our position in Panama 
were impeccable, this would be no 
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reason not to relinquish it in the 
interest of accomplishing our present 
purposes in the Middle East. 

A far more cogent objection—co- 
gent, that is, if valid—is that turning 
over the Panama Canal Zone to the 
United Nations would seriously 
weaken the security of the United 
States. The facts, however, do not 
support this contention. Not being 
a sea-level canal, the Panama water- 
way is very vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack by nuclear weapons. A single 
atomic bomb could wreck one of its 
six giant locks and put the canal out 
of commission for months if not 
years. Worse yet, a single bomb 
could breach the Gatun Dam, turn- 
ing Gatun Lake into a mudhole and 
rendering the canal nonexistent for 
a long time. It is precisely for this 
reason, and because the locks will 
not accommodate our Navy’s new 
supercarriers and supertankers, that 
the question of making the Panama 
Canal into a sea-level waterway has 
been seriously considered by Con- 
gress and by our military authorities. 
This project would, however, take 
ten years and cost an estimated four 
to five billion dollars. These being 
the facts, it might well be that the 
Panama Canal would be safer if it 
were owned and operated by the 
United Nations. In any case, it 
would certainly be no less safe, since 
its air defense would have to be 
conducted far out over the Carib- 
bean or the Pacific. 


4 U.N. Zone 


If Nasser could be persuaded to 
place the Suez Canal and the Tiran 
Strait under U.N. control and if 
Egypt and Israel could be persuad- 
ed to cede or sell to the U.N. a zone 
running from the Gaza strip on the 
Mediterranean along the __Israel- 
Egyptian frontier to the Gulf of 





Aqaba, certain desirable objectives 
would be attained: 


€ The canal users, including 
Israel, would be assured of the un- 
interrupted availability of the water- 
way. They would also be assured of 
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an alternative site for an additional 
canal and for pipelines running 
through neutral, U.N.-controlled ter- 
ritory from the Red Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. 

q A neutral zone would be estab- 
lished between Israel and Egypt. 

q By free transit through the neu- 
tral zone, a land bridge would be 
established between Egypt and the 
Arab states of Asia Minor. 

q By similar free transit, Israel 
would have access to the port of 
Elath and unimpeded entrance to 
the Gulf of Aqaba through the 
Tiran Strait. 

q{ The United Nations would 
have a suitable base for the main- 
tenance of a permanent Middle East 
police force. 

A plan of this nature has been 
suggested by various European writ- 
ers, notably in the London Econo- 
mist, but it becomes practical only if 
the United States makes the opening 
move of offering to place the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone under United Na- 
tions jurisdiction and control. 

This is the key to the whole prob- 
lem of Suez and to much of the 
problem of bringing about an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement. 

What if we made the offer and 
Nasser refused? Nasser could not re- 
fuse without incurring the condem- 
nation of every eastern and western 
nation interested in assured passage 
through the Suez Canal. He could 
not refuse without losing what sup- 
port he now enjoys from the Arab 
states interested in selling their oil. 
If, in spite of these considerations, 
the Egyptian President should reject 
the proposal, it would seem unlikely 
that he would stay in power very 
long. 


Arab-Israeli Settlement 


This first step would constitute a 
major advance toward an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement. It would 
remove from contention the ques- 
tion of Israel’s right of transit 
through the Suez Canal and through 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Elath. So far 
as Israel and Egypt are concerned, 
it would put an end to border raids 
and reprisals, and it would establish 
a trip wire against major aggression 
such as the recent Israeli invasion 
of Egypt. 

The second step would be the 
freezing of the present armistice 


boundaries between Israel and the 
neighboring states of Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan, pending the de- 
termination of final boundaries at 
an Arab-Israeli peace conference. 
This freezing of the boundaries 
would be enforced by detachments 
of the international police force 
based in the U.N. neutral zone. 

It would be the function of the 
U.N. to bring both Israelis and 
Arabs to the realization that both 





sides have suffered injustice, that 
neither side is wholly right or whol- 
ly wrong and that both would bene- 
fit from a peace based upon mutual 
concession and forgiveness. 

Several factors could help im- 
measurably to bring about such rec- 
onciliation. A renunciation by Israel 
of any ambition for further terri- 
torial aggrandizement and a prom- 
ise to accept whatever territorial ad- 
justments may be deemed just as 
between the original U.N. partition 
and the present armistice lines 
would go far toward obtaining the 
acquiescence of the Arabs in Israel’s 
existence. 

A determined effort by the U.N. 
to obtain both Israeli and Arab co- 
operation in repatriating or reset-— 
tling the Arab refugees could be 
greatly helped by generous contri- 
butions from Jews in other parts of 
the world, especially from Zionist 
groups in the United States who 
have sponsored and supported Is- 
rael, 

The greatest impulse toward the 
pacification of the whole area could, 
however, be given by the adoption 
of an over-all regional development 
scheme such as that suggested by 
a group of independent experts in 
the December 16, 1956, issue of the 
London Observer. 


Oil and Development 


The basic assumption of this group 
is that there can in future be no 
security from expropriation of com- 
mercially owned oil installations 
and no security from sabotage of 
pipelines controlled by private oil 
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companies unless foreign control of 
those assets is firmly backed by Mid- 
dle Eastern public opinion and in- 
ternational law. 

The group puts forward substan- 
tially this proposal: that by interna- 
tional agreement a United Nations 





Middle East Development Authority 
be authorized to place a levy upon 
all oil shipments from Middle East- 
ern ports, and that, in addition, the 
Development Authority should take 
over and operate all Middle East 
pipelines, charging an additional 
levy to cover operating costs and ex- 
isting charges for transit rights. The 
proceeds from both would then be 
contributed toward an approved eco- 
nomic development program for 
the entire area. 

The authors of the plan contend 
that by this means the oil companies 
and their customers would obtain 
greatly increased and internationally 
guaranteed security of operation. 
They would also be relieved from 
dependence upon tankers too large 
for European terminals, since they 
would be able to pipe unlimited 
supplies to Mediterranean ports. 
Admittedly, they would pay more 
for Middle Eastern oil than they 
pay now, but not as much as it will 
certainly cost them if Middle East 
conditions continue as anarchic as 
they otherwise must become. 

Under this proposal, the nations 
of the Middle East would have a 
big enough stake in oil revenues 
to give them a strong interest in un- 
interrupted production and market- 
ing. Since their collective revenues 
would be channeled through the 
U.N., the Middle Eastern countries 
would have reasonable assurance 
that these funds would be equitably 
shared and applied where they 
would most benefit the area instead 
of being monopolized by the big 
oil-producing countries. 

It goes without saying that the oil- 
rich areas would at first be less en- 
thusiastic for such a scheme than 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt. 
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Nevertheless, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and the Persian Gulf sheikdoms 
stand to gain but little from their 
rich oil fields if production and 
transportation are subject to con- 
tinued threats of interruption. 

The writer would propose an ad- 
dendum to the foregoing plan: that 
the United States offer to channel 
its intended contributions to the 
economic development of the Mid- 
die East area through the U.N. 
regional authority, provided that 
the Soviet Union agrees to do like- 
wise. If the Soviet Union were to 
accept such a proposal, one of the 
major aims of a Middle East settle- 
ment would be achieved—the_re- 
moval ol all political overtones trom 
both American and Soviet economic 
assistance. If we made the proposal 
and the Soviet Union rejected it, the 
expansionist aims of the Kremlin 
would be unmasked and Communist 
influence in the area would di- 
minish, 


‘Eisenhower Doctrine’ Insufficient 


Clearly, more is needed than a mere 
reaffirmation of the Truman Doc- 
trine and its explicit extension to 
the Middle East. A declaration of 
“So far and no further,” backed by 
the threat of nuclear power, may be 
necessary to prevent Soviet miscalcu- 
lation and consequent overt aggres- 
sion such as occurred in Korea. But 
such a declaration would provide no 
defense whatever against the far 
greater danger of increasing politi- 
cal penetration. The Truman Doc- 
trine did not prevent the rape of 
Czechoslovakia. The Eisenhower 
Doctrine is unlikely to save Syria 
from a similar fate. Nor can we now 
forestall any such disaster with eco- 
nomic aid, since Syria refuses to ac- 
cept aid from us so long as we back 
Israel’s right to exist. 

The problem we face in the Mid- 
dle East is quite different from that 
which arose in 1947, when Britain 
was forced to drop the defense of 
Greece and Turkey on our door- 
step. The Arab states have not asked 
for protection. Few if any of them 
would accept an American protecto- 
rate in the existing circumstances. 
Any attempt to take over the British 
position, as we did in Greece and 
Turkey, would not only alienate the 
Arabs and drive them closer to the 
Soviet Union; it would also cost us 


the newly gained good will of most 
of the Afro-Asian peoples. 

The ultimate problem of the Mid- 
dle East consists of aiding the com- 
pletion of the social and economic 
revolution that has begun. The ulti- 
mate problem concerns people rath- 


er than nations. It concerns the 
emancipation of ignorant, impov- 
erished, and oppressed people not 
only from foreign domination or 
exploitation but from anachronistic 
social and economic conditions. 


ci FIRST STEP toward this goal is 
the creation of an environment 
in which the Middle Eastern revolu- 
tion may peacefully complete its 
course. This requires that the Soviet 
Union be prevented from pushing 
further into the area on the heels 
of European retirement. 

But the United States cannot pre- 
vent Russia from “filling the vacu- 
um” by attempting to do so with its 
own influence and power. We can 
prevent further Soviet penetration 
only by negotiating with Russia a 
mutual hands-off agreement, per- 
mitting the Middle Eastern peoples 
to develop their full independence. 
That we cannot do with our diplo- 
macy hog-tied by the unsolved prob- 
lems of Suez, an Arab-Israeli peace 
settlement, and a system of exploit- 
ing Middle Eastern resources which 
creates inequalities, injustices, and 
conflicts within the area. 

The proposal here put forward 
attempts to deal directly with these 
handicaps to our diplomacy. Ad- 
mittedly, it entails certain sacrifices. 
Perhaps others can devise a plan 
that will accomplish the same ends 
at lesser cost. The tact remains, how- 
ever, that unless and until the exist- 
ing handicaps to our diplomacy are 
removed, Soviet penetration of the 
area will continue; and, short ol 
war, the United States will be 


powerless to prevent it. 
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A Footnote to Mr. Warburg 


MAX ASCOLI 


| WOULD HAVE no reason to com- 
ment on the preceding article 
were it not that I consider it a re- 
markable instance of a_ prevailing 
trend among political commentators 
here and in Britain. The trend is to 
define goals that the diplomacy of 
the western powers could pursue to 
clear up the Middle Eastern mess, 
and then entrust their attainment to 
that already overburdened, over- 
committed organization—the U.N. 

With most of the goals I have little 
or no quarrel. For months, this 
magazine has been insisting that the 
Middle East should be treated as a 
region and that the economic and 
political regeneration of those coun- 
tries can be brought about only if 
the western powers and Soviet Rus- 
sia stop their competitive gunrun- 
ning and reach an agreement to neu- 
tralize the whole region under U.N. 
auspices. 

But when I see the number of 
jobs that, according to Mr. Warburg, 
the U.N. should take on, the com- 
plexity of the plans he asks the U.N. 
to articulate and enforce, I cannot 
help gasping. In his view the U.N. 
should own and operate the Panama, 
Suez, and Kiel canals; it should be 
given, or buy, a zone running from 
the Gaza Strip to the Gulf of Aqaba; 
it should control and presumably 
own an additional canal and new 
pipelines. Furthermore, it should 
set up a Middle East Development 
Authority designed to ensure an 
equitable distribution of the riches 
produced by oil among all Middle 
Eastern nations alike. 


The Scandinavian Oligarchy 


Some of these plans have been ad- 
vanced by authoritative British pub- 
lications, and the one for interna- 
tionalization and U.N. management 
of assorted international waterways 
has found a number of influential 
advocates in our country, including 
Harry Truman. Mr. Warburg, whose 
reputation as a fearless, free-wheel- 
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In Defense of the U.N. 


ing planner is well established, ren- 
ders a service to our readers by olter- 
ing them a neat summary ol the 
various ideas that have been batted 
around, plus some of his own. 

Yet I cannot help finding it some- 
what strange that all these generous 
planners of future U.N. ventures 
seem somehow to overlook the jact 
that the U.S.S.R. is in the U.N. Ever 
since San Francisco, it has been quite 
clear that the U.N. can act on major 





problems affecting the major nations 
only if there is agreement among 
these nations—or at least that meas- 
ure of agreement which comes from 
a balance of power between the two 
major antagonistic blocs. 

So far there have been only two 


instances when soldiers of many na- | 


tions have been brought together in 
military formations under the flag 
of the U.N. This was made possible 
for the first time, when Korea was 
invaded, by the fact that the repre- 
sentative of Soviet Russia was absent 
from the Security Council. In the 
case of Suez, whatever there was of 
U.N. action was made possible by 
the absent-mindedness of the U.S. 
delegation at the General Assembly. 

Should anything like a proposal 
for U.N. administration of the Pan- 
ama Canal be considered, it is not 
likely that Soviet Russia would be 
either absent or absent-minded. The 
same obviously would be the case 
with the control of old and new pipe- 
lines from the oil fields to the Medi- 
terranean, the equitable distribution 
of wealth among all Arabs alike, no 
matter whether oil millionaires or 
starved fellaheen. Yet we should 
know that the U.N. cannot act on 
any major problem unless there is a 


measure of agreement beiween the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 


be of the truly remarkable 
achievements of the U.N. is that 
in spite of all its hopeless stric- 
tures, it has managed to survive and 
still exert a firm hold on people's 
loyalty and imagination—evidence 
being the latest flurry of plans. For 
this endurance great credit goes to 


the extraordinary levelheadedness 
of two admirable Scandinavians. 
Dag Hammarskjéld as well as 


Trygve Lie husbanded whatever pow- 
er was lelt to the universal organiza- 
tion and managed to have its 
prestige maintained and even in- 
creased against impossible odds. 

When the police force for the 
Middle East was assembled the first 
soldiers to arrive came from Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
The world certainly owes a great 
obligation to the first two Secretaries- 
General and to some of their fel- 
low Scandinavians, men like Gun- 
nar Myrdal and Halvard Lange. 
However, considering all the Author- 
ities to be set up, and assuming that 
the two major powers will kindly 
keep their hands off, it is doubtful 
whether there are enough Scandi- 
navians to go around and run canals 
and pipelines as well as equitably 
distribute oil bounties. 


The Useful Incongruities 


Yet there can be no doubt that the 
armament and influence race in the 
Middle East must be halted and that 
the economies of the Middle Eastern 
nations must be dealt with as a 
whole. This can be done only if, as 
the President put it recently, we reach 
a “better understanding with the 
Russians.” Negotiations with Soviet 
Russia would make imperative the 
existence of something like the U.N. 
if the U.N. did not exist already. The 
Soviet leaders, from Stalin to Khru- 
shchev, at Yalta and at Geneva, have 
never made a mystery of their real 
aim. They seek a crude partition of 
the world between the two great 
powers that really count, and let the 
rest—the U.N. included—go hang. 
The very fact that the U.N. is 
here would be enough to make any 
such peace as the Russians envision 
utterly impossible. It is because of 
the U.N. that the diplomatic and 
moral strength of each nation is not 
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exactly a carbon copy of its military 
and economic power. How else can 
we explain not only the influence of 
the Scandinavian countries but that 
of India, of Canada, and of Belgium? 

Inside the U.N. the influence of 
each nation manifests itself through 
association with other like-minded 
nations. Inside the U.N. the need of 
a leader nation to be the matrix of a 
bloc is in direct proportion to its 
power, for there is no other way of 
counterbalancing the principle of 
one nation, one vote. This applies 
eminently to the United States. In- 
deed, it can be said that the best 
service our country can render to it- 
self and to the U.N. is to re-establish 
the cohesion and the unity of our 
own bloc. And let the Communist 
bloc show what it is and what its 
matrix power does to the ones it 
molds—like Hungary. 


I’ OUR NATION starts operating again 
as a matrix of commonwealths, 
then even some of the most seeming- 
ly incongruous features of the U.N. 
General Assembly become justifiable 
and useful—perhaps as useful as that 
invaluable rule of our Constitution 
which assigns to every state two seats 
in the U.S. Senate. True, in that 
representative body of mankind, the 
General Assembly, too many constit- 
uencies are just rotten boroughs. 
But this we can well take in our 
stride, for the present membership 
of the U.N. evinces the principle 
that the power of the few big nations 
cannot establish peace in the world 
without the assent and the scrutiny 
of what Calhoun called the concur- 
rent majority. This is the principle 
for which the U.N. stands: The great 
powers must agree—but their agree- 
ment must not be made for their 
own benefit alone. 

If the United States and the bloc 
it leads act according to this prin- 
ciple, then “a better understanding 
with the Russians” can be reached 
and the U.N. will become stronger. 
But a stronger U.N., in the Middle 
East or anywhere, without a better 
understanding with the Russians is 
utterly inconceivable. 
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Dulles and Congress: 


Playing at Partnership 


DOUGLASS CATER 


I THE rather dull sport of political 
gamesmanship practiced in push- 
ing a program through Congress, 
Secretary of State Dulles displays 
considerable deftness. 

When he appeared before the 
House and Senate committees to 
testify in support of the “Eisenhow- 
er Doctrine” he proved himself in 
good form in spite of his recent ill- 
ness. His reflexes, though perhaps 
slowed down a bit, were well con- 
ditioned. Stoically he withstood the 
battering of the committee mem- 
bers, patiently he formulated and 
reformulated his answers to the rep- 
etitious questions. 

If Dulles felt the inclination, 
once noted in Secretary Acheson, 
to decapitate an inquisitor with a 
single whistling sentence, he resisted 
it. By the end of the first day of his 
testimony before the Senate’s joint 
hearing of the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees, 
James Reston of the New York 
Times had concluded that “on the 
central question . . . nobody laid a 
glove on him.” 

Behind the firm guard of Dulles’s 
central proposition advanced in 
support of the Middle East Resolu- 
tion it was very difficult to see how 
a glove could be laid on him. The 
proposition was simply that the 
prospect of Communist aggression 
in the area constituted “the most 
serious threat we have faced over the 
past ten years.” These were words, 
everyone knew, calculated to domi- 
nate the news. To such an assertion 
one question naturally followed: 
What chance was there that Ameri- 
can boys might become involved? 
asked Senator William Langer (R., 
North Dakota), who accepts quite 
literally the dogma that only Ameri- 
can boys have mothers. Dulles an- 
swered without blinking: “I would 
say if this resolution passes, I think 
there is very little likelihood. If it 
does not pass, I think there is a 
very great likelihood.” 


Before such oversimplifications 
the committee members were help- 
less. They could scoff, calling to 
mind the civil war in Greece, the 
Berlin blockade, the Korean War, 
and, during Dulles’s own Secretary- 
ship, the crisis in the Formosa 
Strait. They could recall sneeringly 
Dulles’s soothing words about the 
Middle East crisis as recently as the 
previous month. They could utter 
quick, low grunts of disbelief when 
Dulles, as if oblivious of his stern 
ultimatum, declared blithely, “I 
have never believed that a President 
ought to deliberately put Congress 
in a position where it either had 
to do something it did not want to 
do or else risk the security of the 
United States by refusing to do 
so. . . . They knew that in the 
end they could only go along be- 
cause there was no other course. 


T is not clear, however, whether 

President Eisenhower and his Sec- 
retary of State really expected to ac- 
complish another Congressional blitz 
on the order of the Formosa 
Resolution, when only four days 
elapsed between the President's re- 
quest and its final passage. Certainly, 
there were hints of such intent: the 
preliminary leak to the New York 
Times (Dulles later blamed _ this, 
like almost everything else, on the 
British) , which provided the excuse 
for briefing the press before the 
Congressional leadership; Mr. Eiseu- 
hower’s plan, which Speaker Sam 
Rayburn talked him out of, to forgo 
his State of the Union appearance 
before Congress to highlight further 
his Middle East message; Dulles's 
testy response in a private session to 
the assertion of Senator Fulbright 
(D., Arkansas) that the Senators 
would have a good many questions 
to ask. They were welcome to do 
so, Dulles replied with an impa- 
tience he managed to subdue in 
the open hearings, if they thought 
they knew more about the conduct 
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of our foreign policy than the Presi- 
dent. 

In a way, the ploys were almost 
too obvious. The President repeat- 
edly professed to the Congressional 
leaders that he felt no pride of 
authorship and _ welcomed _ their 
participation in drafting the reso- 
lution. Again, Speaker Sam, with 
an earthy common sense, gently 
quashed the suggestion, _ telling 
Dulles it would be better to have 
something in writing. But later, 
when Dulles appeared before the 
open hearing of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, he expressed 
profuse thanks for the valuable 
suggestions made by the various 
members which, he said, had been 
incorporated in the draft resolu- 
tion. What these suggestions were 
never became clear. 

Then there was the last-minute 
surprise of the appointment of 
James P. Richards to head a special 
mission to the Middle East, just as 
Dulles began his testimony to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Their affable ex-chairman, who had 
quit Congress, he told one and all, 
so he could loaf on his South Caro- 
lina plantation, was, like ex-Senate 
Foreign Relations Chairman Walter 
George, going to serve as a Special 
Assistant to Dulles with the rank of 
ambassador. “If you come right 
down to it,” Richards said later, “I 
guess they wanted a Democrat for 
the job. I’ve been a Democrat all 
my life.” 


The Members Ask Questions 


Whatever the Administration’s ex- 
pectations of early passage, they 
were short-lived. Lacking any evi- 
dence of “overt armed aggression” 
by the Communists, the members 
decided they could at least afford to 
be deliberative, finding precedent in 
the month and a half that elapsed 
between the announcement of the 
Truman Doctrine and the final 
enactment of the Greek-Turkish aid 
program. Now they would at least 
ask the questions that needed an- 
swering—something they had failed 
to do during the Formosa flurry. 
The most serious question of all 
was raised by the quietly dignified 
Senator John C. Stennis (D., Missis- 
sippi), who expressed deep concern 
over this second attempt by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to share his pow- 
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ers as Commander in Chief with 
Congress. “I think we are rewriting 
the Constitution in a large way,” 
Stennis declared, “when we write 
emergency legislation in which we 
‘authorize’ the President to use 
armed forces.” Wouldn’t it be wis- 
er, he suggested, to say instead that 
Congress “approves” the use of 
those forces? Dulles, as though the 
matter were of little moment, said 
he would consider it. Yet a short 
time later, he cheerfully agreed to 
Senator Knowland’s _ proposition 
that Congress be enabled to end this 
grant of authority by a concurrent 
resolution rather than a joint one, 
since the latter would be subject to 
the President’s veto. In effect, Con- 
gress would thus be asserting its 
right to terminate unilaterally a 
power granted the President that 
many believe already belongs to 
him and that Congress has no 
right to bestow in the first place. 

However, Members of Congress 
are reluctant to rally to the cause 
of Congressional _ self-abnegation. 
They found a happier field for in- 
quiry in the substantive aspects of 
the Resolution. To their chagrin, 
they soon discovered that Mr. Dulles 
was ready to explain at some length 
what he wasn’t proposing but 
strangely reluctant to be specific 
about what he was. He asked to be 
excused from defining in public 
session the boundaries of the Mid- 
dle East, indicating solemnly that 
this was the sort of thing the Com- 
munists would like to know. He 
agreed readily that the Resolution 
did not pertain to subversion, ship- 
ment of arms, non-Communist ag- 
gression, or a host of other ailments 
currently afflicting the Middle East. 
Even the definition of “overt armed 
aggression” was left in doubt. If, 
he was asked, one Middle Eastern 
country attacked another and re- 
quested Soviet “volunteers,” would 
this constitute such aggression? Not, 
replied Mr. Dulles, so long as the 
Russians “stayed entirely within the 
boundaries of the country that in- 
vited them.” 


A Man on a Mission 


The Eisenhower Doctrine, one gath- 
ered from Dulles’s circumlocutions, 
was not so much an attempt to fill 
a vacuum as to seal one off. Anyway, 
he asserted, the idea of a vacuum 








was not to the liking of the inhabi- 
tants of the region concerned. It was 
fruitless to discuss physical laws. 

But the most perplexing line of 
inquiry, members soon discovered, 
concerned the vacuum existing at 
the heart of Mr. Dulles’s request for 
authority to transfer funds—$200 
million as a start—into a Middle East 
kitty. It became clear that this pro- 
posal had been whipped up with 
considerable haste. In their replies 
to a series of very specific questions 
from Senator Mike Mansfield, neith- 
er Dulles nor foreign-aid adminis- 
trator John B. Hollister showed that 
they had any clear idea of where the 
money was coming from or going to. 

Lacking answers, the Secretary 
played to the hilt the prospect that 
the Richards mission would be able 
to come up with some. Then why 
not wait till Mr. Richards returned? 
Mr. Dulles, alarmed at this turn in 
the questioning, said that it was im- 
portant that Richards be able to 
make commitments. Was the ex-Con- 
gressman, a veteran politician but 
untried in diplomacy, really to con- 
summate negotiations which would 
have made a Lawrence of Arabia 
quail? Oh, answered Mr. Dulles, 
there would be experts going along 
with him. 

The suspicion arose that maybe 
Mr. Richards was intended to act as 
a colossal payoff man to the Arabs 
with two hundred million dollars 
boodle in his bag. Dulles rejected 
the idea indignantly. There could 
be “‘no more flagrant use of the tax- 
payer’s money than that,” he pro- 
tested. 


; THE enterprising Crosby Noyes 
of the Washington Evening Star, 
who managed to get an interview, 
Richards revealed that he was no 
less confused about his mission than 
the others. “This thing,” he said, “is 
pretty much in the talking stage. 
I've been running around here for 
the past few days, listening in at all 
sorts of conferences and getting 
briefed by a lot of people. They’ve 
been real nice and the Secretary's 
door has always been open. But I 
don’t want to sound like I was mak- 
ing policy or talking for the depart- 
ment.” 

Was he to be negotiator or fact 
finder? “I expect it might turn out 
to be a little of both,” Richards re- 
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plied. “I'll go out there and talk 
with these people and tell them 
what we've got to offer. Then I'll 
come on back here and be able to 
tell Mr. Dulles, ‘This is what you 
can do here’, or “This won't go over 
so well here.’”” Richards declared he 
would, as far as possible, steer clear 
of the “basic problems” of the area 
such as the Suez Canal and the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. “If this gets mixed 
up with that other stuff, we'll get no 
place at all,” he told Noyes. “We'll 
do what we can, but I’m afraid the 
basic problems of the Middle East 
won't be settled in my time.” He 
said he hoped his mission could be 
wound up in about six months. 


AS HE FACES the Senators across the 
table, Secretary Dulles, who has 
always placed popularity with Con- 
gress high among his ambitions, 
must wonder at times just how well 
he has succeeded. George is gone and 
he can count very little on the new 
Foreign Relations Chairman, Theo- 
dore Francis Green (D., Rhode 
Island), spry for his eighty-nine 
years but slightly deaf, a stickler for 
trivial details, and clearly incapable 
of swinging much weight in either 
the Committee or the larger body. 
Next in line is Fulbright, an ideal- 
istic and dedicated man whom Dulles 
has notably failed to cultivate or 
convince. Behind him in committee 
seniority come Senators Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse—prob- 
ably as able and internationalist a 
group as can be found in the Senate. 
Their skepticism toward the Secre- 
tary is thinly veiled. None has dis- 
played the slightest inclination to 
take up the cudgels for him. 

There is little counterweight on 
the minority side of the committee. 
The two senior Republicans—well- 
meaning but elephantine Alexander 
Wiley and elderly, ineffectual Alex- 
ander Smith—can hardly be of much 
help. It is indicative of the desperate 
quest for a spokesman that Bourke 
Hickenlooper, remembered chiefly 
for his long-ago “incredible mis- 
management” tiff with David Lilien- 
thal, is being watched hopefully by 
State Department liaison men. 


Uneasy Bipartisanship 


The business of bringing Congress 
along on foreign policy has never 
been entirely without guile. Even in 
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the heyday of the great postwar 
achievements, the Secretary of State 
was obliged to practice certain de- 
ceits upon the chieftains in Con- 
gress. Few were so obliging as the 
House Foreign Affairs Chairman Sol 
Bloom, who sent word to the State 
Department that he didn’t care what 
they did so long as he was informed 
a half hour ahead of everybody else. 
Few were as candid as Chairman 
Richards, who always wanted some 
fat left in the foreign-aid bills so he 
could get credit for cutting it out. 
Most of them had their pet crotchets. 
Even Arthur Vandenberg, whose 
eminence as a_ policymaker grew 
over the years, had to be “handled” 
at times. 

These were matters of tactics. 
But no one who was involved ever 
supposed that the Executive and 
Congress had entered into any sort 


$200 Million 
For What? 


GEORGE BARNES 


S° FAR as the economic aspect of 
the Administration’s historic gam- 
ble for the Middle East is concerned, 
the Secretary of State apparently 
means to hold his hand pretty close 
to the vest. Hours of questioning on 
Capitol Hill have failed to evoke 
from Mr. Dulles any real explana- 
tion of how he is going to use the 
$200-million-a-year fund the Admin- 
istration wants from Congress. 

No one who knows the desperate 
poverty of the region and under- 
stands the irrepressible surge of its 
peoples toward something better will 
challenge the premise that the 
United States must respond to their 
need if we hope to dissuade them 
from further adventures with Com- 
munism. The question to which 
Mr. Dulles’s reticence gives rise, 
however, is whether the Administra- 
tion’s new economic program can 
actually produce the results we look 
for in the present crisis. 

It may be, of course, that the 
Secretary of State has excellent rea- 
sons for his reluctance to expose 


of partnership for the conduct of 
foreign policy. Indeed, Vandenberg 


once complained, “Many people 
seem to think that I act as a sort o! 
Co-Secretary of State in connection 
with foreign-policy decisions. This 
of course is totally erroneous. In- 
deed, it would be a physical impos 
sibility.” 

The playing at partnership real 
ly amounts to the biggest deceit o! 
all. That is why Members of Con 
gress who are vitally concerned 
about the Middle East situation 
have been angered by the notion 
that they are somehow being made 
co-secretaries of the Eisenhowei 
Doctrine. They are suspicious ol 
why they have been called in. From 
what Mr. Dulles has told them so 
far, they are not sure whether the 
Doctrine is directed at the Middle 
East or at them. 


his hand at this stage of the game. 
It is well known that money can 
work wonders in the Middle East if 
you are not too finicky about how 
you use it; and it is at least possible 
that Mr. Dulles does not intend to 
be finicky. If this is the case, his 
noncommittal attitude at this stage 
is understandable. 

On the other hand, if the Admin- 
istration intends to pursue a major 
development program in the Middle 
East on the crash basis suggested by 
the President, Mr. Dulles’s reticence 
may derive from the plain fact that 
he doesn’t know what the money is 
going to be used for. We have been 
trying for five and a half years to 
get an effective economic-develop- 
ment program going in the Middle 
East, and we haven’t had much luck 
at it. 


We Can’t Get Rid of the Money 


The fuzziness of the Administra- 
tion’s new program makes compari- 
sons with this past effort hazardous. 
We do not know, for example, what 
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countries or what kind of projects 
are to be included in the new pro- 
gram. The general impression is that 
it is to embrace a wide area extend- 
ing from Libya to Pakistan and from 
Turkey to Ethiopia. 

From all that has been said, how- 
ever, it may be assumed that the 
main focus will be on the Arab 
states at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, where the greatest 
pressure of Communist penetration 
is being felt. A look at our previous 
eflorts at economic development in 
these countries may serve to illus- 
trate certain problems Mr. Dulles 
apparently prefers to ignore. 


a July 1, 1951, and June 
30, 1956, the United States al- 
lotted a total of $136,295,000 to five 
Arab states—Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. Of this 
“allotment,” which means money 
earmarked for a particular country, 
$129,627,000 was “obligated,” which 
means earmarked for specific pur- 
poses, development assistance and 
technical co-operation, within a par- 
ticular country. But of the obligated 
funds, only $73,054,000 has actually 
been spent. In other words, over a 
five-year period, it has been impos- 
sible to spend forty-five per cent of 
the money we had planned to spend 
in the five Arab states. 

Eliminate the technical assistance 
funds from the totals, and the pic- 
ture is even less promising. For de- 
velopment projects alone—presuma- 
bly the kind of aid contemplated by 
the Administration’s new program— 
we obligated $84,134,000 for three 
Arab countries—Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Egypt—in the five years between 
1951 and 1956. Of this amount, only 
$36,487,000 has actually been ex- 
pended, which is to say that fifty-six 
per cent of the money we planned 
to spend for economic development 
in Arab countries over a five-year 
period is still in the Treasury. 

Two Arab states—Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia—have received no develop- 
ment aid at all, preferring, presum- 
ably, to rely on their own oil 
royalties. One Arab country has re- 
fused assistance of any kind. This 
is Syria, ingrown, suspicious, un- 
stable, and now deeply penetrated 
by Soviet influence and heavily en- 
dowed with Soviet arms. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted 
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that for Israel, the U.S. development 
aid funds obligated during the same 
five-year period totaled $252 million, 
of which $234 million, or ninety-two 
per cent, has actually been put to 
work. If the amount allocated to 
Israel exceeds by many times the 
amount allotted to individual Arab 
states—a fact Arab leaders are fond 
of pointing out—the reason may be 
that the Israelis have had the politi- 
cal stability, the will, and the skill 
to plan and carry out development 
programs as rapidly as financial as- 
sistance becomes available. Wash- 
ington has long wished for similar 
competence and initiative on the 
part of Israel's neighbors. 


Ir sHorT, there is little or nothing 
in our past Middle East experi- 
ence to justify the contention that 
the Administration can get real eco- 
nomic development under way in 
the region if Congress will only put 
up, several hundred million dollars 
with no strings attached. There is 
even less to suggest that such an ex- 
penditure will deter Soviet penetra- 
tion or win for us the abiding 
friendship of the Arab peoples. Cer- 
tainly the $136 million of economic 
and technical aid we have allotted 
to them in the last five years has 
done neither. 

The basic fallacy in the economic 
aspect of the Administration’s new 
proposal, so far as one may judge 
from Mr. Dulles’s generalities, is 
that it appears to treat only the 
symptoms and disregards the causes 
of the illness that plagues the Arab 





world. Despite our past experience, 
the Administration seems ready to 
go right on putting money ahead of 
the Arabs’ fundamental needs— 
peace, stability and regional co- 
operation. It should be clear by now 
that just spending money won’t work 
any miracles. 

Double-Crossing Over Jordan 
The Jordan Valley project is a case 
in point. This was a plan initiated by 
the United States to conserve and 
harness the waters of the Jordan for 
irrigation and power. The plan was 
a “natural” both from the engineer- 
ing standpoint and as sound eco- 
nomic development, offering more 
than two hundred thousand people 
—about a fourth of the Arab ref- 
ugees—a decent livelihood from irri- 
gated agriculture in what is now an 
all but barren valley. But there was 
a joker—the project required the 
agreement of four Middle Eastern 
states, all of which had legitimate 
claim to a share of the river and 
three of which were bitterly hostile 
toward the fourth. The countries 
were Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
Israel. 

In October, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower asked Eric Johnston to go to 
the Middle East as his personal am- 
bassador to try to persuade the four 
Jordan Valley states to agree on the 
project. Johnston set out with no 
illusions as to the difficulty of the 
assignment but with a firm convic- 
tion that such a plan, if carried out, 
would help to resolve the urgent 
refugee problem, establish a pattern 
for intraregional development, and 
perhaps open the way for a general 
relaxation of Arab-Israel tensions. 

No man ever worked harder at a 
job than Johnston worked at this 
one. On the four separate visits to 
the Middle East over a span of three 
years on which I accompanied him 
as an adviser, I watched him argue 
and cajole his way through hundreds 
of weary hours of the most detailed 
and harassing negotiations it is pos- 
sible to imagine. He burned the 
midnight oil in every U.S. Embassy 
in the area preparing argumentation 
and counterproposals for the next 
meeting with one side or the other. 
American ambassadors winced at his 
tough talk to Presidents, Prime Min- 
isters, and kings, watched him shat- 
ter all the rules of diplomatic 
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exchange, and ended up with a con- 
siderable amount of admiration for 
what several of them now call the 
“Johnston technique.” 

In the end, his persistence and 
persuasiveness brought the three 
Arab states and Israel into agree- 
ment on the economic and engineer- 
ing aspects of a plan for developing 
the Jordan Vailey for the benefit of 
all four states. He had accomplished 
the unprecedented feat of working 
out a project that was acceptable to 
both sides. 


I’ LATE September, 1955, a special 
Committee of Arab Engineers re- 
ported to the Arab League that the 
Johnston plan, revised and refined 
through negotiation, was equitable, 
workable, and compatible with Arab 
interests. This put it squarely up to 
the political leaders of the Arab 
states—whether or not to assent to a 
project involving the expenditure of 
some $200 million in their countries 
over a ten-year period, the creation 
of a major new agricultural area, the 
development of power for industrial 
expansion, and the permanent set- 
tlement of several hundred thousand 
of their people on the land. 

On the night of October 11, 1955, 
in the Cairo office of the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, Johnston was 
handed a brief statement that had 
just been adopted by the Arab 
League. It requested “more time” to 
consider the “technical” details of 
the project. This was diplomatic 
double talk: rejection of the plan 
had nothing to do with technical 
matters. The League’s action was 
motivated wholly by political con- 
siderations. It was a clear reflection 
of the obsessive hatred of Israel that 
pervades the Arab world. The effect 
of the League’s action was to kill 
any immediate possibility of going 
ahead with a major undertaking 
that offered indisputable benefit to 
the Arab states themselves. 

The negative vote that killed the 
project under the Arab League's 
unanimity rule was cast by Said 
el-Ghazzi, then Premier of Syria, 
who feared the possible political 
consequences of acceptance. Both 
Lebanon and Jordan, the other 
principal beneficiaries, were in fa- 
vor of acceptance. On the follow- 
ing morning, an exceptionally well- 
informed Egyptian newspaperman 
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told me that el-Ghazzi had acted un- 
der instructions from Nasser of 
Egypt, who had repeatedly assured 
Johnston that he would support 
the plan. 


A Pair of Prerequisites 


This case history of what happened 
to a sound and desperately needed 
large-scale Middle Eastern develop- 
ment project is cited to illustrate 
several of the realities that Mr. 
Dulles appears to disregard in his 
projections of the Administration’s 
economic plan. 

One is that economic progress in 
the area which is of greatest concern 
to us in the Middle East cannot be 
achieved until there is peace and a 
reasonable political rapprochement 
between the Arab world and Israel. 
Continued military tension § im- 
poses a staggering economic burden 
on the economy of every state in 
the area, diverts the energies of the 
people from constructive to de- 
structive ends, strengthens the hand 
of Nasser and lesser Arab dema- 
gogues, and invites further Com- 
munist intrusion. So long as Arab 
leaders feel it necessary to pursue 
the politically popular line of ven- 
geance against Israel, U.S. offers of 
economic aid are going to run a 
poor second to Soviet offers of 
planes and tanks. 

The second reality is that the 
Middle East can move forward eco- 
nomically only as a_ region. Its 
progress depends on regional inte- 
gration and co-operation between 
the various states that make it up. 


; BECOMES abundantly clear 
from even a cursory exploration 
of major development possibilities. 

The Jordan River project, as has 
been pointed out, requires assent 
and co-operation by four govern- 
ments. Development of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley would call for 
agreement among Iraq, Syria, and 
Turkey. The Nile—in spite of Nas- 
ser’s emphasis on the Aswan High 
Dam—can only be harnessed for 
maximum benefit through agree- 
ment and co-operation among 
Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, and 
the territorial governments of Ken- 
ya, Tanganyika, and the Belgian 
Congo. 

An expansion of tourist travel to 
the Holy Land would produce im- 


mediate new revenues for the hard- 
pressed states of Jordan and Israel, 


with ancillary benefits to their 
neighbors. It would, in addition, 
stimulate the construction of new 
hotel and _ resort facilities, new 
transport lines, new highways. Yet, 
here again, a regional approach is 
necessary if the traveler is to have 
free access to all that he wants to 
see. 

One of the region’s most urgent 
needs is a modern highway system 
linking the Mediterranean _ sea- 
board with inland cities and the 
Persian Gulf. One imaginative and 
practicable project would involve 
the construction of a modern toll 
road, with feeder highways, from 
Lebanese and Syrian seaport cities 
across the desert to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. Such a project would be 
feasible only as a joint undertak- 
ing. 

The regional approach in the 
present state of Middle Eastern af- 
fairs is admittedly not an easy one. 
Not only are the Arabs still active- 
ly at war with Israel; tensions with- 
in the Arab world itself are acute. 


Nasser’s ambitions to weld the 
Arab nations into an_ Egyptian- 


dominated federation have in fact 
produced precisely the opposite el- 
fect. To the south, the Sudan and 
Ethiopia are increasingly appre- 
hensive of Nasser’s machinations, 
suspicious of his intentions regard- 
ing the Nile, angry at his constant 
propaganda aimed at their minor- 
ities. Any constructive effort to 
start the region along the road to 
greater economic well-being must 
begin by dealing with these pres- 
sures and conflicts which continue 
to plague the Middle East. 


oe is not the slightest doubt 
that a carefully planned eco- 
nomic attack, carried out on a re- 
gional basis under conditions of 
real peace, could contribute im- 
measurably to the progress and 
emancipation of the area. But the 
mere expenditure of a few hundred 
million dollars in a crash operation 
designed to halt Communist pene- 
tration by paying for a project here 
and there won't get us anywhere at 
all. 

If this is all Mr. Dulles has in 
mind, he might as well save our 
money. 
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Israel and the Refugees 


Of the Gaza Strip 


FRANK GERVASI 


GENEVA 
{po PROBLEM of the Arab refugees 
from Israel now encamped in the 
Gaza Strip and in Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria militates against peace in 
the Middle East, and thereby threat- 
ens the peace and stability of the 
whole world. 

Given the hitherto inflexible posi- 
tions assumed by Israel and its Arab 
neighbors on the question, is a solu- 
tion possible? I have put the ques- 
tion to more than a score of experts 
—Jewish, Moslem, and Christian—in 
Israel, the Gaza Strip, and here, and 
I have received surprisingly optimis- 
tic replies. First, however, let us 
examine the “solutions” proposed 
by the Arabs and Jews so far. 

One hundred per cent repatria- 
tion, as insisted upon by Nasser and 
his predecessors, is patently impossi- 
ble. To begin with, if it was an 
injustice to uproot hundreds of 
thousands of Arabs in the creation 
of a Jewish state, it would be no 
less an injustice to impose on 1,800,- 
000 inhabitants of Israel a Moslem 
multitude schooled in hate and re- 
venge. Israel already has nearly 200,- 
000 Arabs—the 150,000 who never 
left the country in 1947 and the 
40,000 to 50,000 since repatriated to 
reunited families broken up by the 
war. Since 1948, moreover, Israel has 
taken in approximately 400,000 
Oriental Jews from Africa and Asia, 
where Jews who had lived for gener- 
ations as full-fledged citizens of their 
respective communities suddenly be- 
came anathema. 


| gee has just about as many 
Arabs as its hard-pressed economy, 
still heavily dependent on foreign 
assistance and investment, can ac- 
commodate. 

Furthermore, the country must be 
prepared to make room for “unex- 
pected guests.” European Jews filter 
in from Iron Curtain countries at 
the rate of about a thousand a 
month. Thousands more will be 
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coming this year from Egypt. All 
arrive penniless, no matter how well 
off they might have been where they 
came from. 


The Mathematics of Misery 


Admittedly, the Arab population ol 
the refugee camps is not as big as 
Nasser’s press agents would have 
one believe: Their figure is a nice, 
round 1,100,000. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, 
which feeds and cares for them, 
counted them at 922,279 as of the 
end of last June. However, the rel- 
ugees have been known to hide their 
dead to hang onto old ration cards 
and have been known to pass new- 
born babies around from family to 
family to acquire new ones. The 
total may well be closer to official 
Israeli estimates ranging from 600,- 
000 to 650,000. 

This much is certain: There were 





1,100,000 Arabs in British-mandated 


Palestine as of November, 1947, 
when the United Nations _parti- 
tioned the area. Of these, 150,000, 
according to verifiable Israeli rec- 
ords, remained in the country when 
the others left. The evidence is over- 
whelming that the 1947 exodus was 
instigated by outside leaders who 
promised the Palestinian Arabs a 
triumphant return and much loot 
with the annihilation of the Jews. 
Anyhow, that would leave 950,000 
potential refugees. Of those, 450,000 
remained in the Arab part of Pales- 
tine annexed by Jordan at the time 
of the 1948 armistice. They are on 
their own land, in their own homes, 
no worse and no better off than they 
were before. Under no circumstances 


should they be counted as relugees 
although they are so considered and 
as such live on the U.N. dole. 

Subtracting the Jordanian “retu- 
gees” from the 950,000, one arrives 
at a figure of 500,000. Allowing for 


natural increment ol births over 
deaths, the present “real” total can 
hardly be much more than 600,000. 
Of these, 217,000 are in the Gaza 
Strip, which was occupied by the 
Egyptians at armistice time. 

Even 600,000 would be tar more 
Arabs than Israel could possibly ab- 
sorb, assuming that it would wish 
or could be persuaded to do so given 
its limited economic and territorial 
resources and, most particularly, the 
poisoned state of the refugees’ minds. 
Unless their guardian, the United 
Nations, is prepared to reverse its 
1947 decision creating a Jewish 
state, the refugees’ only hope of a 
useful and productive future would 
seem to lie in resettlement in the 
Arab countries. 


— who has had anything 
to do with the problem, except 
Nasser, of course, admits that reloca- 
tion of the Palestinians in other 
Arab countries is the only practica- 
ble solution of their admittedly 
wretched plight. Half a dozen bold, 
imaginative projects to that end 
have gathered dust in official files 
despite the approval by the U.N. 
General Assembly in 1952 of a $200- 
million relief budget, separate from 
the annual $30-million bill for the 
refugees’ upkeep. 

In most respects, the task involved 
does not seem as onerous as skeptics 
have pictured it. To begin with, re- 
settling an Arab from a mud-walled 
hovel in Rafa to a farm in Syria is 
not nearly as difficult as taking a 
Jewish tailor from Berlin and turn- 
ing him into a tractor driver on a 
kibbutz. There are few linguistic, so- 
cial, or climatic complications. 

Nor is space a problem. There is 
room for the Palestine Arabs in the 
underpopulated but as yet under- 
developed areas of the Middle East. 
Not in Egypt, which is unable to 
feed its present population, or in 
tiny Lebanon, which is already over- 
crowded and in any event must, for 
political reasons almost identical to 
Israel’s, try to preserve a balance be- 
tween Moslem and non-Moslem in- 
habitants. Roughly half of Lebanon’s 
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1,500,000 people are Christians. 
They hold the balance of power and 
want to keep it. 

But Syria, for instance, is as big 
as the states of New York and West 
Virginia combined. With some four 
million inhabitants, it is definite- 
ly underpopulated. An American 
agronomist once estimated that Syria 
alone could eventually support forty 
million people. 

Iraq is even more underpopulat- 
ed, with five million inhabitants in 
a country nearly as large as Cali- 
fornia. It needs farmers and shep- 
herds as well as laborers to work in 
its oil fields. 


‘Gaza Is Part of Our Homeland’ 


Resettlement, however, need not be 
entirely at the expense of Arab real 
estate. Certain Jewish leaders—and 
this was one of the surprises of my 
on-the-spot investigation of the 
problem—are profoundly convinced 
that Israel ought to provide land for 
substantial numbers of the Palestin- 
ians in spite of the economic sacri- 
fices and security risks entailed. 

Officially, no one in Jerusalem or 
Tel Aviv would even hint at how 
many Palestinians Israel would or 
could repatriate. Reticence on the 
subject was especially marked at 
high levels, of course, because of the 
unsettled fate of the Gaza Strip, 
which all Israeli parties, excluding 
only the Communists and the theo- 
crats of Hapoel Hamizrahi, believe 
Israel should administer and police 
under some sort of U.N. agreement, 
notwithstanding the presence there 
of 217,000 refugees and some 98,000 
other residents who are equally des- 
titute. 

It would not be an easy task for 
Israel to administer the Gaza Strip 
and its population. But as of mid- 
January the government was deter- 
mined not to relinquish the area to 
Egyptian reoccupation. 

Unofficially, a few Israeli leaders 
were forthright about repatriating 
“even all of the Gaza refugees if we 
have to.” One of the leaders of the 
right-wing ex-terrorist Herut Party, 
which has fifteen members in a 
Knesset of 120 and is probably the 
most nationalistic in the Jewish po- 
litical spectrum, minced no words: 

“If the government yields on the 
question of Gaza,” he said, “we will 
do everything in our power to bring 
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it down. We cannot, we must not 
withdraw from Gaza. It is part of 
our homeland. That it contains two 
hundred thousand refugees is unim- 
portant. We must settle them within 
our borders, or as many as humanly 
possible. The refugee problem will 
never be solved unless we Israelis 
show the way. Right now, we have 
a unique opportunity to do just 
that.” 

Peretz Bernstein, head of the con- 
servative General Zionists, which has 
thirteen members and is, after Ma- 
pai, the most powerful single bloc 
in the Knesset, was less dramatic but 
no less adamant than the former 
Irgun terrorist about holding on to 
the Gaza Strip. He recalled that 
Israel had offered to take the Strip 
and its refugee population back in 
1949 and that the Arabs had imme- 
diately countered with demands for 
territorial concessions in Galilee and 
the Negev. 

“We would submit to world-wide 
economic sanctions,” he said, “be- 
fore considering giving up one 
square inch of territory, and Gaza 
is as much Israel as the Plain of 
Sharon.” 

This reporter talked to enough 
members of Premier Dzvid Ben 
Gurion’s own party, Mapai, whose 
fortv seats in the Knesset are far 
short of a majerity, to ascertain that 
the “Keep Gaza” movement is not 
limited to the opposition. Ben 
Gurion, however single-minded and 
iron-handed he may be, would find 
himself in serious political difficul- 
ties if he were to abandon the Gaza 
Strip, even to a neutral U.N. admin- 
istration. 


I FOUND that the plight of the Pales- 
tine refugees weighs heavilv on 
the Israelis’ minds—though they do 
not believe that the resnonsibility 
for the Arab exodus of 1947 weighs 
as much on them as on the surround- 
ing Arab rulers of that time. The 
Jews are a compassionate people. 
They know better than most what it 
means to be stateless. 

More importantly, they appear to 
realize more than ever that their 
future as a state depends on making 
peace with the Arabs. They are 
straining every nerve to become a 
viable society independent of for- 
eign assistance by 1965. David Horo- 
witz, governor of the Bank of Israel, 


was confident that the deadline 
could be met provided immigration 
and defense costs remain at “nor- 
mal” levels and development con- 
tinues at the present astonishing 
rate. But increasingly the Israelis are 
awakening to the fact that viability 
could be achieved long before 1965 
if only peace could be established 
with the Arabs. 

A substantial number, perhaps 
even a majority, of Jewish leaders 
see a radical, massive attack on the 
refugee problem, however great the 
sacrifices, as a gateway to the peace 
that everyone in the country fer- 
vently desires. There are those who 
express fears of a “collapse of the 
national will when the pressures are 
off,” but they admit, when pressed, 
that they are joking. 


*‘We Need More Hands’ 


There are fearless men in Israel for 
whom the Palestine refugees repre- 
sent not a problem but only so many 
more hands with which to build a 
nation. One such is Mayor David 
Tuvyahu of Beersheba, the booming 
capital of the Negev. This reporter 
first saw the town as a Biblical 
agglomeration of domed, sun-baked 
mud houses and barely four thou- 
sand inhabitants and found it last 
December a modern, thriving city ol 
thirty thousand. By 1960, Beersheba 
expects to have a population of at 
least sixty thousand. 

Mayor Tuvyahu is a big man, tall, 
wide in the shoulders, and thick 
through the chest. He has a sun- 
burned face, a thinning mane of 
white hair, and steady blue eyes. He 
is fifty-eight years old and speaks 
quietly, almost softly. He came to 
Palestine from Austria thirty-six 
years ago, when the homeland was 
a dream, and he is one of those who 
has had most to do with making 
the dream a reality. He is also one 
of those least afraid of opening 
Israel to the Palestinian refugees. 

“We are building a pipeline,” he 
said, “and a railroad across the 
Negev from Eilat. Every day we 
mine 250 tons of potash, 200 tons of 
phosphates, about 100 of silicates, 
60 or 70 tons of clay, and as much 
as 80 tons of salt. We must extract 
from the earth twice that much 
every day if we are to become eco- 
nomically independent. 

“We are building houses, garages, 
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machine shops. We need hands here 
to mix and pour the concrete and 
to load and unload the trucks and 
the railway cars. We need them to 
make new farms in the desert. 

“Yes, we need more hands, for 
there is so much to do. If we must 
arrange the matter of the refugees, 
then we will arrange it. In a 
Beersheba of 60,000 people, we can 
have 20,000 Arabs. Why not? There 
is room in the Negev for ten villages 
or towns of Arabs and plenty of 
work for them to do. 

“One hundred thousand relugees, 
two hundred thousand, what does it 
matter? They hate us? Maybe so. 
They will come closer to us with 
time and education and _ patience. 
And through them we shall come 
closer to the East. This we must 
never forget. We are a western so- 
ciety, yes. But we are becoming more 
and more orientalized. The time will 
come when we shall not know 
whether we are an orientalized west- 
ern country or a westernized Oriental 
nation. Our future is in the Orient. 
Asia can become our economic hin- 
terland, the Arab countries con- 
sumers of our products and we of 
theirs. But we must have peace, and 
if keeping the Gaza Strip and taking 
in the refugees is a way to peace, 
why not?” 


HETHER the Gaza relugees would 
like to return to normality, 
meaning daily work and the respon- 
sibilities of useful citizenship, is’ an- 
other matter. Those with whom I 
talked, through interpreters, indi- 
cated a strong preference for remain- 
ing where they are as wards of the 
United Nations. No one can blame 
them. They are better fed, housed, 
and cared for than their brethren in 
most Arab countries, and certainly 
a lot better off on 1,600 calories a 
day and free milk for their children 
than their fellows in the Nile Valley 
or in the slums of Cairo, Beirut, 
Damascus, and Amman. 
Nevertheless, the way seems open 
to a solution of the explosive Pales- 
tine refugee problem. The Israelis 
appear to be ready to return to their 
less inflexible 1949 position. Not of- 
ficially, of course. But as one Israeli 
diplomat indicated to me, the Jews 
might well be “persuaded to keep 
the Gaza Strip and the refugees with 
it.” It seems worth trying. 
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Oil: How Long Can Nasser 
Strangle the Flow? 


JOHN H. LICHTBLAU 


— for former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, very little has been said 
in the current round of Middle East 
discussions about the role of oil in 
creating and settling that region’s 
problems. Yet probably the main 
reason why Britain and France felt 
compelled to invade Egypt and at- 
tempt to overthrow President Nasser 
was their belief that he had become 
a serious threat to the Middle East- 
ern oil deposits. 

That Nasser is out to secure con- 
trol over this unique concentration 
of wealth and power is a matter of 
record. In his book The Philosophy 
of the Revolution he says bluntly 
that through “control of the Arab 
oil” and Egypt’s strategic position 
the Arabs could “dominate Europe.” 
The two points are actually the 
same. Egypt’s strategic position de- 
rives solely from the Suez Canal, 
which in turn has come to be impor- 
tant mainly as an oil-tanker route. 


Less official but equally eloquent 
evidence of Nasser’s pan-Arabian oil 
plans was furnished, perhaps inad- 
vertently, in his famous interview 
with Edward R. Murrow on CBS's 
“See It Now” program last fall. In 
answer to a question of what Nasser 
had meant by a statement that oil 
was one of Egypt’s main elements of 
strength, Nasser explained: “From 
oil we take royalties, from oil we 
collect money, . . . from oil we have 
co-operation with all countries. With 
this co-operation these countries 
must respect .. . our nationalism.” 

The key word in this statement is 
“we.” It certainly did not refer to 
Egypt, which itself has so little oil 
that it cannot even provide for its 
own modest needs. What Nasser ob- 
viously meant was that Egypt's 
strength lay in the oil of the Persian 
Gulf, a thousand miles east. This 
in turn clearly implied some degree 
of direct influence by Egypt over the 
countries producing the oil. 

There are other examples. A re- 
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cent pamphlet distributed in the 
Middle East and labeled as an Egyp- 
tian government publication calls 
openly for a pan-Arab oil marketing 
organization and suggests that “since 
most of the Middle East oil already 
goes through the Suez Canal, Egypt 
is the natural center for the future 

. organization” which would “de- 
prive Egypt’s enemies of oil.” 

Egypt disclaims authorship of this 
publication. But its content is essen- 
tially in line with such statements as 
“Oil is the lever by which the Arabs 
can get anything they want from the 
West,” “Imperialism is divesting us 
of the strongest weapon in our 
hands. . . . Oil is for the Arabs,” and 
“The Arab League’s real strength 
lies in its control over most of the 
world’s oil reserves,” all of which 
can be heard almost daily over the 
Egyptian government's Voice of the 
Arabs station. 


Nasser’s Control Valves 


The actual means employed by Nas- 
ser to gain control over the oil de- 
posits of Egypt’s neighbors are polit- 
ical infiltration and _ subversion. 
Among his instruments are such or- 
ganizations as the Arab League and 
the new Pan-Arab Workers Federa- 
tion. The activities of the Federa- 
tion, whose headquarters is in a 
Cairo government building, are po- 
litical rather than economic, and 
Nasser seems to have little interest 
in organizational targets outside the 
oil industry. His hold on the work- 
ers in this industry was demonstrat- 
ed last July, when he organized 
a successful twenty-four-hour sym- 
pathy strike for his nationalization 
of the canal. It was demonstrated 
again during the November con- 
flict, when his appeal to Arab oil 
workers to stop the oil flow to the 
West, broadcast by the Voice of the 
Arabs and by Moscow’s Arabic pro- 
grams, resulted in damages to oil in- 
stallations in Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Kuwait, and Qatar, although only 
in Syria was the damage serious. 
Nasser’s attempts to use the Arab 
League have been less successful. 
This organization, made up of the 
area’s nine independent Arab coun- 
tries, does have a Petroleum Office 
but it does not dictate oil policies to 
any Middle Eastern country. Fur- 
thermore, some of the most impor- 
tant oil producers in the area—the 
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British-protected sheikdoms of Ku- 
wait, Qatar, and Bahrein as well as 
Iran, a non-Arab country—are not 
Arab League members. Nasser is now 
trying to foster a united Arab oil 
policy under the auspices of the 
League, which he more or less dom- 
inates. His latest bid is an all-Arab 
oil conference under Arab League 
auspices but with oil-producing non- 
members of the League also invited. 
Though Nasser does not yet con- 
trol any of the oil fields in the Mid- 
dle East, he is already in a position 
to manipulate their flow. He has 
achieved this by establishing control 
over the three pipelines from the 
fields to the Mediterranean, and 
these account for more than a third 
of the westward oil traffic, the rest 
normally going via Suez. Since Syria 
is the only country crossed by all 
three of these pipelines, it became 
Nasser’s primary target for political 
domination. The recent fusion of 
the armed forces of the two countries 
under Egyptian command, the cur- 
rent Egyptian-Syrian unification 
talks, and the activity of Egyptian 
agents on behalf of the pro-Nasser 
clique in the Syrian Army are de- 
signed to consolidate Egypt’s control 
over all oil outlets to the West. 


While Europe Squirms 


When Britain and France struck, 
Nasser put his scheme to its first test 
by destroying all normal oil routes 
to the West except the pipeline from 
Saudi Arabia. since its destruction 
would have antagonized King Saud. 
Nasser’s action did not paralyze the 
European economy, but it hurt it. 
Europe is still getting about fifty 
per cent of its normal Middle East 
oil supplies via the Cape of Good 
Hope and through the one open 
pipeline. In addition, it is getting 
500,000 barrels daily from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Yet it is still experi- 
encing an oil shortage amounting 
to about a fifth to a quarter of its 
normal requirements. 

This shortage is unlikely to disap- 
pear until at least some oil can again 
be shipped through the canal or the 
Iraqi pipelines. There is no doubt 
that the stoppage has pinched nearly 
every phase of the European econ- 
omy, and it may spell the end of 
Europe’s biggest and longest busi- 
ness boom, in which the availability 
of imported fuel against payment 


in soft currency played such an im- 
portant part. 

If Europe squirms under the oil 
embargo, Egypt considers it a com- 
plete success. All Egyptian, Syrian, 
and Jordanian newspapers agree 
that it was the threat of a prolonged 
oil shortage and not the U.N. that 
forced Britain and France out of 
Egypt and enabled Nasser to humili- 
ate them by dictating the terms un- 
der which the canal would be re- 
paired. Egypt's most recent threat to 
refuse Britain and France access to 
the canal until Israel leaves the 
Gaza Strip reflects this conviction. 
Nasser has the full support of 
Syria, and he has officially declared 
that since “petroleum affairs are 
now handled by the Syrian Army,” 
no repairs ‘can be undertaken with- 
out prior approval of the Egyptian- 
Syrian high command in Cairo. 


Rude Awakening 

Is Nasser’s appraisal of Europe's 
need for Middle East oil correct? 
If it is, can it become a weapon in 
his hands against which Europe has 
no defense? This is the essential 
question for the West in the current 
Middle East crisis. Its answer hinges 
on the degree of interdependence 
between Middle East oil production 
and European oil consumption. 
This interdependence began only 
ten years ago, but has made rapid 
if unobtrusive progress. Europe was 
shocked to awaken one day to the 
fact that in the course of finding 
new and cheaper fuel sources it had 
become dazzled by the tremendous 
untapped wealth of the Middle 
East and in the process had largely 
overlooked the potential political 
implication of relying on one single 
foreign source for some eighty per 
cent of its supply of oil. 

Prior to the Second World War, 
oil played a very minor role in Eu- 
rope, accounting for only eight per 
cent of its total energy needs. This 
was because of the overwhelming 
importance of coal, Europe’s tradi- 
tional indigenous fuel source, and 
also because of the small number of 
gasoline vehicles. However, since 
then a basic change has taken place 
in the area’s fuel economy. For tech- 
nical, economic, and _ geological 
reasons, local coal production from 
Wales to the Ruhr is still slightly 
below its prewar level of output, 
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while fuel demand is up by some 
thirty-five per cent. Most of the gap 
had to be filled by oil, which must 
not only replace coal but must also 
supply the vastly increased number 
of motor vehicles now that this 
means of transportation is no longer 
beyond the reach of all but the very 
rich. Thus, oil accounts today for 
about twenty per cent of the area’s 
total energy requiremenis and is ex- 
pected to rise to nearly forty per 
ceut by 1975, when atomic energy 
is predicted to be available in mod- 
erately significant quantities. In 
short, for the next twenty years Eu- 
rope’s economy will come to depend 
more and more on oil. 

Where is all this oil to come from? 
The United States, though by far 
the world’s largest oil producer, 
must import about one-sixth of its 
own requirements, mainly from 
Venezuela, and, to a much smaller 
extent, from Canada and the Mid- 
dle East. We do have enough 
reserve Capacity to be of some help 
to Europe in emergencies such as 
the present one, and it would be 
politically wise to increase this spare 
capacity. On the whole, however, 
Europe’s oil needs are now much 
too big to be met by us. Venezuela, 
the world’s second largest producer, 
has no spare capacity right now. It 
does normally ship some oil to Eu- 
rope, but the bulk of its output is 
consumed in North and Latin Amer- 
ica, thus making the Western Hemi- 
sphere roughly self-sufficient in oil. 
In the Eastern Hemisphere there 
are only two major oil production 
centers outside the Middle East: In- 
donesia-Borneo and the Soviet Un- 
ion. The production in the first area 
is not enough to supply all the needs 
of the Far East. The Soviet Union is 
slightly more than self-sufficient in 
oil, but though it sells small quanti- 
ties to the non-Communist world, 
the bulk of its modest oil exports 
must go to the satellite countries. 
This leaves only the Middle East to 
fill Europe’s rapidly rising oil needs. 
So, for better or worse, Europe's eco- 
nomic dependency on the Middle 
East is bound to grow sharply over 
the next twenty years. 


The Other Side 


But this is only one side of the coin. 
The other is that the Middle East is 
becoming more dependent on Eu- 
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rope. This richest oil region on 
earth has enough reserves below the 
ground to supply the entire world 
for the next two decades with- 
out running dry. But it has no 
other market outlet for the bulk of 
its rapidly growing output. All its 
other customers of the Middle East 
account for no more than a third of 
its total oil exports. This situation 
is not likely to change, since most 
other areas of the world are either 
self-sufficient in oil or consume only 
small quantities. 

Under the fifty-fifty profit-sharing 
agreements with the oil companies, 
the Middle East now receives more 
than $1 billion a year in royalties 
plus another couple of hundred mil- 
lion dollars in wages and other local 
expenditures. Whether this money is 
utilized for economic development 
projects as in Iraq or for the per- 
sonal and political maintenance of 
the ruling clique as in Saudi Arabia, 
it represents the only important 
source of income in every one of the 
area’s six oil countries. Without oil 
the Middle East would be one of 
the poorest areas on earth. Because 
of it it has a higher per capita influx 
of foreign capital than any other re- 
gion in Asia or Africa. 

The current crisis has shown how 
aware the Middle Eastern oil coun- 
tries are of this. In spite of pressure 
from Cairo, cajolery from Moscow, 
and a strong wave of internal xeno- 
phobic nationalism, not one of them 
has stopped its oil shipments to the 
West. Saudi Arabia did declare a 
temporary embargo on shipments to 
Britain and France, but this was 
hardly more than a gesture, since 
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the inter-European oil pool that was 
set up to cope with the emergency 


treats the whole continent as one 


unit. 


A" THE threats and acts to stop the 
oil flow to the West come ex- 
clusively from the oil transit coun- 
tries. These have only a small eco- 
nomic stake in the area’s oil wealth 
—Syria derives only one-sixth of its 
foreign exchange from pipeline op- 
erations—but their geographic loca- 
tions have put them into a position 
where they can inflict tremendous 
losses on both producers and con- 
sumers. They are causing the pro- 
ducing countries to lose more than 
a million dollars a day in oil royal- 
ties, which all of them clearly resent, 
in spite of “Arab solidarity.” 

The worst hurt country is Iraq, 
which normally ships three-quarters 
of its oil through the two destroyed 
pipelines whose complete repair 
may take up to a year (though a 
partial restoration could be achieved 
in a fraction of that time). But the 
others are hurt too. They are also 
aware that the present situation is 
forcing Europe to speed up _ its 
atomic-energy program and_ pay 
more attention to the production of 
synthetic oil from the world’s vast 
untapped deposits of shale and lig- 
nite, and that it is causing western 
oil companies to reduce _ their 
planned investments in the Middle 
East. 

Evidences of all these develop- 
ments can already be seen. If no 
action is taken, they could well 
cause a sharp reduction in the sched- 
uled quintupling of Middle East oil 
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production and royalty payments 
over the next two decades. 

One way of coping with this situ- 
ation might be to spread the royalty 
payments over the entire Middle 
East so that all countries have an 
equal stake in the benefits of maxi- 
mum oil production. Harold Mac- 
millan, the new British Prime Min- 
ister, had such a plan in mind when 
he said in a recent policy speech 
that the Middle East “is an area of 
great potential wealth but has 
been handicapped by the unequal 
distribution of this wealth as be- 
tween producing countries, transit 
countries, and the countries which 
have not benefited at all from these 
wonderful discoveries.” 


—— a redistribution of the re- 
gion’s income would certainly 
make sense both economically and 
politically. Unfortunately, the oil 
countries themselves have not given 
the slightest indication that they in- 
tend to share their bounty with 
their neighbors. Furthermore, na- 
tionalism and anti-western  senti- 
ments have reached such a frenzied 
pitch in the oil-transit countries, all 
of which—in contrast to the oil-pro- 
ducing countries—border directly on 
Israel, that economic considerations 
are unlikely to carry much weight 
for the time being. 


New Pipelines? 


The only alternative, then, may be 
to by-pass the present transit coun- 
tries. There are no major political, 
technical, or economic obstacles to 
such a solution. In fact, some of the 
companies and countries involved 
have already quietly begun its im- 
plementation. 

The major project of this kind 
currently under active consideration 
is a pipeline from Iraq to a Mediter- 
ranean port in Turkey. The Iraq 
Petroleum Company has already fin- 
ished a detailed survey of this proj- 
ect and seems fully satisfied with its 
feasibility. The line would be 
shorter than several existing lines in 
the area and the political risk would 
be relatively moderate since Turkey, 
one of the staunchest pro-western 
countries in the area, is a member of 
both Nato and the Baghdad Pact 
and also belongs to the orec and 
the European Payments Union. At 
present, its industrialization is seri- 
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ously hampered by lack of fuel. The 
pipeline would therefore be of great 
local importance, since of course 
Turkey could draw its oil needs 
from it. The total cost of the project 
is estimated at $250 million and the 
actual construction period at about 
eighteen months. The pipeline 
would not mean a shutdown of the 
existing pipelines through Syria and 
Lebanon but rather a sixty per cent 
increase in Iraq’s total oil output, 
with all the additional quantity— 
about 400,000 barrels a day—flowing 
through Turkey. There is another 
project, still vague, to link the 
Iraq-Turkey pipeline with feeder 
lines from Kuwait and Iran. This 
would create a gigantic network 
about 1,200 miles long and would 
greatly decrease the dependence of 
both Kuwait and Iran on the Suez 
Canal. 

Another much shorter and cheaper 
pipeline might be built across Is- 
rael. Since Israel is the only country 
other than Egypt that borders on 
both the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, a large pipeline from Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba to a Mediter- 
ranean port south of Haifa would 
greatly de-emphasize the importance 
of the Suez Canal. The project has 
been approved in principle by the 
Israeli government. The necessary 
funds are likely to be provided by 
the French government, which has 
expressed keen interest in such a 
by-pass. The pipeline would be sup- 
plied by tankers shuttling between 
the Persian Gulf and Elath. At 
Elath the oil would be pumped into 
the pipeline to be picked up by other 
tankers at its Mediterranean end. 
The only political obstacle, the cer- 
tain refusal of the Arab League oil 
countries to let their oil go to Israel, 
could be overcome by dealing with 
Iran, which has officially recognized 
Israel and has in the past sold oil 
to it. The British-protected sheik- 
doms are also unlikely to object 
to such a shipping route. 

The Economist, one of Britain’s 
most influential weeklies, has sug- 
gested that the pipeline be built on 
an international U.N.-administered 
strip of land along the de facto Is- 
raeli-Egyptian border from Elath to 
Gaza, thus creating a permanent 
physical borderline. The same idea 
was also contained in Dean Ache- 
son’s recent Congressional _ testi- 


mony. Of course, the whole project 
is based on the assumption that the 
Gulf of Aqaba will remain open to 
all shipping. Israel’s confidence that 
this will be the case and also that it 
can procure Middle East oil is re- 
flected in the fact that construction 
of a small pipeline to fill Israel’s do- 
mestic oil needs has already begun. 


Supertankers 


Another effective alternative to the 
Suez Canal is supertankers. No 
tanker of 50,000 tons deadweight or 
more can go through the canal fully 
loaded. However, these big tankers 
can carry oil to Europe at a lower 
cost by filling up to capacity and 
taking the Cape of Good Hope 
route than any smaller ship using 
the canal. Although only two or 
three such tankers have so far been 
built, about forty-five of them 
are now undergoing or awaiting 
construction, and the rate of new 
orders has risen sharply since the 
canal blockade. A hundred tankers 
in this category would be sufficient 
to divert more than half the Suez 
Canal oil traffic around the Cape of 
Good Hope without any additional 
cost. 

Once enough supertankers are 
afloat, Egypt’s only chance of re- 
gaining its position as a major transit 
nation would be to attract the huge 
investments needed to deepen and 
widen the canal so that it can ac- 
commodate the big ships even when 
thev are fully loaded. If such funds 
should fail to come forth, the canal 
would be permanently relegated to 
a minor waterway. All traffic other 
than oil amounts to less than a third 
of total canal shipments, and it has 
grown by only seventy per cent since 
the 1930’s, compared to more than 
500 per cent for oil traffic. 

At present Egypt and Syria are 
dazzled by the evidence that they 
have a real strangle hold on the 
economy of Europe. They can be ex- 
pected to make the most of it until 
western technology and capital has 
destroyed their geographic monop- 
oly position and has re-established 
a true economic interdependence 
between the oil-producing and oil- 
consuming countries. The big ques- 
tion is whether we are moving rapid- 
ly enough to prevent Nasser from 
gaining control over the oil fields 
themselves in the meantime. 
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The Two-Party System 


Comes to California 


MARY ELLEN LEARY 


Piesien California, staging 

ground for crazy politics, is go- 
ing conventional. The state which 
since 1913 has been boastfully non- 
partisan is now shifting from a poli- 
tics based on personalities to the 
politics of party. 

This fundamental change may 
have been part of the reason why 
William F. Knowland suddenly an- 
nounced his decision to leave the 
Senate and go home. Party is sud- 
denly serious business in California, 
and Knowland’s friends have urged 
that in planning his future he take 
it into full account. At the state capi- 
tol at Sacramento, it is not consid- 
ered accidental that Knowland’s an- 
nouncement coincided with the 
opening of the state legislature. For 
the first time since 1889 the Demo- 
crats control the upper house, and 
they are within a few votes of con- 
trolling the lower. Every Republi- 
can in California is taking a long, 
careful look at the future of his 
party. 

The~ political shift in California 
may be the most important new de- 
velopment in the entire West, other- 
wise so distracted by the frenzied 
phenomenon of growth, and the 
change is certain to have a profound 
effect on national politics before 
long. For one thing, the stability 
that will proceed from a strong party 
system will be quite a novelty in a 
state that has been notable for its 
erratic political course. California 
has been known for eccentricity and 
political adventuring instead of the 
influence and power its population 
or its economic weight would war- 
rant. But all that may soon be 
changed now that California has 
finally accepted the party as a prop- 
er medium for political expression. 


| age its election results beyond 
the Eisenhower-Stevenson col- 
umn, the significant and strikingly 
new element in California last year 
was the resurgence of party fidelity 
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among both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. This was the first genuinely 
partisan national election California 
has staged in more than a genera- 
tion. Its most prominent leaders, 
from Hiram Johnson to Goodwin 
Knight, have been products and 
champions of California’s peculiar 
kind of nonpartisanship. 

But the change that has taken 
place involves more than election- 
eve demonstrations, more than the 
unprecedented ‘‘get-out-the-vote”’ 
drive that hit the precinct level 
under systematic Democratic and 
Republican planning for the first 
time. 

Activities that are traditional in 
other states came to California for 
the first time last fall. Candidates 


» 


were frank to advertise their party; 


‘ 





they accepted and even invited 
help from official party organiza- 
tions. (What is even more amazing 
in California, they got it.) The ma- 
jor fund raising for Congressional 
candidates and for those in state 
legislative races was in party hands; 
no longer was it every candidate for 
himself, hustling his own ads, his 
own committees, his own publicity. 
Organized committees worked out of 
offices whose rent was paid for by 
the party. Campaign pamphlets 
were bought with party funds, writ- 
ten to attract votes for a whole party 
ticket. And in the apportionment of 
state party funds, a fixed sum went 
to each level of political activity. 
What was most extraordinary, of- 
ficeholders with little or no opposi- 
tion pitched into the fight for the 
party ticket. For the first time this 


century, a Congressman, Represen- 
tative Clair Engle, headed the Dem- 
ocratic state drive for the party’s 
Presidential candidate. On the Re- 
publican side, Governor Knight did 
not, as Governor Warren usually 
did, limit himself to polite good 
wishes and protest the urgency of 
state affairs. Knight quit the state 
capitol, donned his best Chautauqua 
manner, and for six weeks toured 
the campaign circuit in the Repub- 
lican cause. Even Senator Knowland 
showed up for street rallies. 

Elementary? Yes, in most states. 
But for California it represents a 
totally new way of life. 


‘Dem’ and ‘Rep’ 

In just four years—from one Presi- 
dential election to the next—the 
climate of politics has been recast in 
California. Three little letters made 
all the difference: “Dem” and “Rep.” 
This was the first such election in 
forty-three years in which candidates 
for office went onto the California 
primary ballots with their party spec- 
ified. Republican candidates had 
previously been able to crossfile in 
Democratic primaries without identi- 
fying their true party affiliation, and 
vice versa. As a direct result of this 
small change in election laws, a 
philosophy of government by which 
California lived for four decades has 
been overturned. 

In the past, sixty to eighty-six per 
cent of all California offices went 
uncontested or were taken easily in 
the primary. But in 1956, practically 
every office was won in real battle, 
right down to November's final 
count. A number of incumbents were 
defeated. 

In most cases, the upsets benefited 
Democrats. California has been gov- 
erned this past half century in a 
thoroughly Republican atmosphere, 
even though since 1934 the voters 
have been preponderantly Democrat- 
ic. (The party has an edge of more 
than 900,000.) The party with a ma- 
jority of the electorate also had an 
ignominious minority of elected of- 
ficials. But now the door is unlatched. 

“Democrats have become like little 
colonies of ants,” marveled George 
Killion, head of the American Presi- 
dent Lines and long a dominant fig- 
ure in California politics. “Ants, 
they tell us, go industriously to 
work by instinct, each doing precise- 
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ly what he should to help the col- 
ony. I never thought to see the par- 
allel in California politics. But in 
the last campaign, that was how the 
Democrats behaved.” 

This is indeed an unusual phe- 
nomenon. In the past Democrats 
have always split violently into 
northern and southern factions, into 
conservative and radical, into the 
suspicious and the suspect. Their 
most vigorous efforts have been de- 
flected to internecine war. Congress- 
men wouldn’t trust the party organ- 
ization. Legislators ran to lobbyists 
for campaign money. Los Angeles 
County warred against San Francisco 
County. If the north had pamphlets, 
it would not share them with the 
south. 

The results were typified by the 
sort of victory Senator Knowland 
achieved only four years ago. Against 
a Democrat little known and _ less 
supported by his party, Knowland 
had finished the battle even before 
election day arrived. By crossfiling 
in both primaries, he won the Demo- 
cratic as well as the Republican 
nomination in fifty-seven of the 
state’s fifty-eight counties. In the 
same way Earl Warren won the gov- 
ernorship back in the 1946 primaries. 
It seems unlikely that this sort of 
thing will happen again. 


Johnson’s Legacy 


To understand the California elec- 
tion of 1956, we must look back to 
1910, when the eloquent Hiram 
Johnson stumped the dusty back 
country of California in his red Lo- 
comobile, campaigning “to kick the 
Southern Pacific out of politics.” But 
Johnson directed his ferocity as 
much at machine politics and party 
bossism as at the octopus industry 
that had entwined both Democratic 
and Republican organizations. 

A Republican, Johnson outwitted 
the canny but corrupt Republican 
chieftains of his day by pouring 
out his invective not only on the 
party leaders but on the very con- 
cept of party government. He con- 
vinced Californians that the real 
evil was the “machine” that could be 
controlled by the “boys in the back 
room.” The solution he advocated— 
to his own undeniable advantage— 
was personal government: direct 
choice by the people of the best man 
for the job, irrespective of party. 
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Johnson summoned his fellow 
Californians to a nobler pursuit, a 
higher ideal. The new political 
religion was “nonpartisanship.” 
Through it Johnson promised to 
provide a vehicle for political activ- 
ity that would be more efficient, 
more democratic, and more respon- 
sive to the people than party. And 
he did. 

Nonpartisanship, in the brilliant 
years of Johnson’s governorship, 
linked Democrat and Republican 
alike behind a reform government 
that Theodore Roosevelt said 
achieved more in a shorter time 
than any other burst of progressiv- 
ism in history. 

In succeeding years, the big deeds 
of California government have been 
wrought under the same rallying 
cry of nonpartisanship. It has been 
a workable way of life through forty 
years. The marks of progressive gov- 
ernment that have given California 
most cause for pride—its regulation 
of utilities, its labor protection laws, 
its indefatigable surveillance of cor- 
porations, its successful routing of or- 
ganized gangsterism, its liberal wel- 
fare laws—all these owe their origin 
and success to nonpartisan govern- 





ment. For the most part those years 
that witnessed efforts to restore 
strong party lines were stultifying 
years in state history. 

Johnson-type politics, the politics 
of “the right man for the job” in- 
stead of collective party action, 
brought forward many liberal and 
effective leaders. It became a kind 
of sublimation of political life. 

Championship of this ideal is still 
the prevailing popular approach 
among established politicians. It is 
still the creed of conscientious Cali- 
fornia voters over forty-five. 


Only this winter, Governor Knight 
addressed the state Bar Associa- 
tion in a talk typically salted with 
slurs upon “blind allegiance to 
a single political party,” “insensi- 
ble party loyalty,” and “blind fealty 
to one party.” In California politics, 
“party” has been a dirty word for 
more than four decades. 


A» YET it cannot be denied that 
the strongest advocates of non- 
partisanship have been those who 
used it to their personal advantage. 
Chiefly this has meant Republicans. 
Nonpartisanship was the device by 
which they made themselves pal- 
atable to the Democratic majority. It 
happens also that these same Re- 
publican champions of nonpartisan- 
ship could not afford to disregard 
their own campaign oratory after 
they got elected, and as a résult the 
state has bred an exceptionally lib- 
eral, if wary, Republicanism. 

This is not to say there was no 
courtship of nonpartisanship by the 
Democrats. Rare was the Democrat 
who did not crossfile in the Repub- 
lican primaries, who did not mail 
out postcards claiming “Republican 
Committee for ———,” omitting any 
mention that the candidate, in truth, 
was a Democrat and proud of it any 
time except election time. When 
James Roosevelt ran for governor in 
1950 he deliberately likened himsell, 
before a San Francisco audience, to 
the source of nonpartisanship, 
Hiram Johnson himself. It was a 
pretty far reach, but it was the same 
reach that served both parties. 

Newspapers of the state are also 
champions of _ nonpartisanship. 
Much as they fought the progressive 
Johnson, the Republican press tri- 
umvirate of California (the Los 
Angeles Times, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and later the Knowland- 
owned Oakland Tribune) realized 
the virtues of nonpartisanship as a 
G.O.P. front. They also saw that vot- 
ers, lacking direction from party or- 
ganization, paid particular heed to 
California newspaper endorsements. 
Nonpartisanship has magnified the 
political power of the California 
press enormously. 

So ingrained is the nonpartisan 
approach to politics in California 
that even today’s reversal cannot 
change the structure at all levels. 
California’s judiciary was among the 
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first to become nonpartisan and will 
certainly remain so despite the new 
trend. All school administration 
both local and state, is nonpartisan 
and seems bound to stay that way. 
All local government is nonpartisan. 
In spite of the yearnings of some 
party leaders to make local govern- 
ment a training camp for their nov- 
ices, Nonpartisan government has 
netted California such uniformly 
high standards of performance in 
municipal and county levels that it 
is hard to find support for partisan- 
ship at this point. 

This would seem to set a limit on 
the future growth of party politics 
in California since it takes a large 
amount of patronage out of politics. 
The removal of all local appoint- 
ments from party influence, together 
with the rigid civil-service rules 
that lock state jobs inside an al- 
most ironclad merit system, means 
there are practically no jobs with 
which to reward the faithful. Cam- 
paign workers must function for 
love of party alone. The partisan- 
ship that is growing up in such a cli- 
mate is inevitably a less parasitic 
plant than some other states have 
nurtured. 


The Culprit: Crossfiling 


But California never did accept the 
entire concept of nonpartisanship as 
Johnson originally envisaged it. A 
law he got passed in 1915 banning 
parties entirely—except, of course, 
lor Congressional candidates, Presi- 
dential electors, and national con- 
vention delegates—was subjected to 
referendum by resentful Republicans 
and defeated. What survived was 
crossfiling. 

It may seem an absurd oversim- 
plification to charge crossfiling, a 
mere technicality in the election 
laws, with responsibility for the 
quixotic, the unconventional, and 
the incomprehensible in California 
politics. But that is the answer upon 
which most students of state govern- 
ment insist. Crossfiling is the culprit. 

Crossfiling permitted a candidate 
to be all things to all people. A Re- 
publican voter could request and 
get a Republican primary ballot, all 
right. But in the green-curtained 
voting booth he had no way of tell- 
ing which candidates on that ballot 
were Republicans and which were 
Democrats. 
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The only identification that dap- 
peared on the ballot was incum- 
bency. That label was proudly worn 
on both party tickets. It is hardly 
surprising that for forty years, the 
California incumbent has had an 
almost unbeatable edge. It got so 
that death was the only defeat an 
office holder need worry about. 

Under such conditions, party affili- 
ation was practically useless. What 
good was an organization? Personal 
politics paid off. A party couldn't 
tag its men, couldn’t weed out the 
unreliable, the undisciplined. It 
couldn't even keep its own regis- 
tered voters faithful to its own candi- 
dates. No newcomer politician dared 
challenge an incumbent. The con- 
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servative Republican put on the 
trappings of a labor advocate in half 
his campaign literature and discreet- 
ly appealed to the merchants’ asso- 
ciation in the other half. The victory 
went to the best-camouflaged candi- 
date—and he was usually a Repub- 
lican. 

The technique by which the Re- 
publicans held control of California 
was simple enough. They saw that 
the best way to beat nonpartisan- 
ship was with unofficial partisanship. 
Alter Hoover's defeat in 1932, a 
group of young Republicans (in- 
cluding Earl Warren, then district 
attorney) who wanted to reassert 
the liberal Republican pattern in 
California organized the Republi- 
can Assembly. This was a complete- 
ly unofficial “club,” a nominating 
group with no legal position. But it 
has developed plenty of influence. It 
is the agency that has given Repub- 
licanism direction in California, des- 
ignated the “right” G.O.P. candidate 
for each important office, and fore- 
stalled rivalry among Republicans 
at the primary polls. It was the 
smart way to keep ahead of the more 
fractious Democrats, and it paid off. 
Through the Democratic decades, 
Republicans stayed in office in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Democrats finally wised up to 
the same technique. The first thing 


they needed was a unifying spirit, 
something even Franklin Roosevelt 
had not been able to supply for the 
rambunctious Democrats of Cali- 
fornia. Adlai Stevenson finally did 
the job. Though he went down to 
defeat in 1952, his supporters gave 
California the rudiments of a new 
party strength. 


*The Clubs’ 


During the 1952 campaign Steven- 
son “clubs” sprang up as havens for 
the amateur enthusiasts outside the 
formal party, which Kefauver had 
captured. By election day, there 
were some fifty such clubs, varying 
in organizational strength. Even 
alter Stevenson’s defeat, there was a 
drive to multiply and strengthen the 
clubs under the chairmanship of a 
man who was also a newcomer to 
California politics, Alan Cranston. 
A political “natural,” he had quit 
the national presidency of the 
World Federalist movement to work 
for Stevenson in his home state. 


Under his direction, the ‘clubs’ 
matured into a_ state-wide coun- 
cil of some five hundred sepa- 


rate organizations. They had a total 
of some forty thousand dues-paying 
members whose median age was 
about thirty-seven and whose fresh 
political enthusiasm responded well 
to the discipline of group co-opera- 
tion. Remarkably enough, the state 
party leadership has co-operated 
during the past four years in devel- 
oping the movement, so it has never 
been a rebel, runaway, or divisive 
force. The clubs stayed with the 
team. They became sufficiently sig- 
nificant to make their convention 
the starting point for Stevenson’s 
whole 1956 campaign. 


_ THE Democratic efforts could 
not alone have brought the big 
change that is to be seen in Cali- 
fornia politics. The idealism ol 
Johnson, embodied in nonpartisan 
government, bred, in time, evils of 
its own. That which Johnson most 
abhorred, bossism, found its way 
back. 

Government of “the right man 
for the job” irrespective of party 
gave California satisfactory, even 
exceptional, men in top offices such 
as governor or attorney general. But 
it often made a mockery of any pro- 
gram those men advanced. For in 
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the lesser offices and particularly in 
the state legislature, the absence 
of party left a vacuum of responsi- 
bility into which special interests 
could move. After all, somebody had 
to pay a man’s campaign bills. If 
the party didn’t, then liquor or oil 
or utilities or commercial fishermen 
or lumbermen . . . well, often, some- 
body did. And the shrewdest for 
years was liquor. 

Within a generation after John- 
son the California legislature’s sub- 
servience to the special interests had 
become a state-wide and finally a 
national scandal. 

But this was not the only evil 
consequence of nonpartisanship. 
Even more far-reaching was the vac- 
uum in which the voting public was 
left. With no outlet for political ex- 
pression through party, exuberant 
Californians had to turn elsewhere 
for hero worship and dedication to 
a cause. Fads, cults, and assorted 
isms sprang up, the notorious 
quackeries of southern California: 
Townsendism, Technocracy, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, and_ recently 
that diamond-studded leader of the 
pensioners, George McLain. Of 
course these California phenomena 
cannot be wholly charged to nonpar- 
tisanship. They grew up naturally 
under the Los Angeles palms, in the 
rootless society of that exotic dream 
haven. But it is clear that the ab- 
sence of party politics throughout 
the depression decade left men in 
economic stress with no other place 
to turn for political expression. 


The Ladies Get to Work 


After the war, a new pressure ap- 
peared: the frustration of young 
men and women, both Republican 
and Democratic, seeking to find a 
place for themselves in California 
politics. There was no avenue for 
the novice, no open party organiza- 
tion. Incumbents held the jobs, “old 
pros” held the controls. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is understandable 
that political decisions were fre- 
quently made by the businessmen 
of a community banding together 
on a nonpartisan basis to search for 
candidates, as they did in Whittier 
in the quest that sent young Rich- 
ard Nixon to Congress. This was 
only a demonstration of the desire 
for political expression seeking some 
way to act in the absence of parties. 
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Interestingly enough, it was a non- 
partisan drive that ended nonparti- 
sanship. In 1950 the League of 
Women Voters began to denounce 
the “irresponsibility” of nonpartisan 
government. They were very sensi- 
tive to the control lobbyists held in 
the legislature. They understood the 
inability of voters to express them- 
selves where there was no organiza- 
tion. They lectured, as ladies will, 
and they found an angel: Los 
Angeles oilman John B. Elliott, a 
former campaign manager for two of 
the three Democratic Senators from 
California elected this century, who 
put up the funds for a state-wide 
initiative drive. 

The ladies began by bringing the 
measure first before the legislature. 
No self-respecting incumbent could 
approve an end to crossfiling. It was 
an invitation to opposition some 
had successfully evaded all their po- 
litical lives. The lawmakers worked 
out a compromise: It was that candi- 
dates still be allowed to crossfile but 
that three letters of party identifica- 
tion appear next to their names on 
the primary ballots. 

Instead of doing away with cross- 
filing entirely, the voters approved 
the compromise. But no politician 
anticipated the dynamite in those 
three identifying letters. It was 1952 
when the voters approved this tech- 
nical change in California’s election 
law. The 1954 election was the first 
to test it, and by 1956 it was clear 
that the “label” has brought back 
party politics to California: 





{ In 1950 half the Congressional 
seats were virtually uncontested. 
They were taken in the primary like 
a breeze. In 1956, only three out of 
thirty Congressional candidates were 
unchallenged. 

q In the state senate in 1950, out 
of twenty contests only five men had 
to make any fight at all. State sen- 
ators are the real hardy perennials, 
usually not even threatened. But in 
1956 more than half found them- 
selves in bitter contests. 


where all 


q In the assembly, 
eighty seats are up for election each 
two years, there were only twenty- 
one real contests in 1950; the others 
were shoo-ins. But in 1956 seventy 
assemblymen confronted hard-fight- 
ing opposition candidates, and in 
the finals a number of long-en- 
trenched officeholders, including the 
speaker pro tem, a thirty-six year 
veteran, were unseated. 


Sow" oF the victories and upsets 
were Republican gains, but the 
net result has been a pronounced 
Democratic gain. 

Democrats don’t control the state 
yet, by a far cry. But they are on the 
march, capitalizing on the advantage 
the “labels” provide in making it 
possible for voters to identify candi- 
dates of their own, party. Last fall 
the Democrats picked up two Con- 
gressional seats, two state senate 
seats (gaining unprecedented con- 
trol of that house), and three as- 
sembly seats, where they stand now 
thirty-eight to the G.O.P.’s forty-two. 

Their fresh, if immature, efforts at 
organization, their new clubs, and 
their cohesive spirit all helped. But 
the critical factor in this political 
change has certainly been the party 
label. For the first time since they 
gained the majority of California’s 
registration in 1934, the Democrats 
have found the means to use that 
majority effectively. 

The change has produced a new 
vitality in both parties. Those with 
faith in “modern Republicanism” 
are convinced they can muster an 
appeal to rival the Democrats. Most 
of their candidates in recent years 
have been genuine champions of 
“good government,” and they mean 
to keep this advantage. Many Re- 
publicans are convinced that Bill 
Knowland can give them the leader- 
ship they need to overcome the 
Democratic majority. 

Within the state both party or- 
ganizations are casting a wary eye on 
1960. Each hopes to control the leg- 
islature by then, in order to take 
charge of the reapportionment ol 
the state’s political boundaries after 
the census. At its present rate ol 
growth, California is likely to add a 
half-dozen more Congressional dis- 
tricts. The restoration of vitality .to 
party politics in California is by no 
means a matter of local interest only. 
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“see only a 


Nes is like an feeber 
small segment. 


The greater part spreads out wide and deep 
beneath the surface. 


To a ship passing by, the unseen part of the ice- 


erg is the most crucial—and to anyone going 


through the news, the facts that lie beneath the 
surface are most crucial, too. 


That’s why ships need radar to guide them—and 
that’s why you need The Reporter to guide you 
through the news. 


In reporting major events, The Reporter regu- 
larly takes you beneath the surface to show you 
how deep and how far each event really goes 
and what shape it finally takes. 


In tracing the origin and the impact of impor- 
tant news this way, The Reporter has made so 
many discoveries, uncovered so many hidden 
facts, that it has already won nine top awards 
for outstanding journalism. 


So you can see for yourself how much deeper 
your understanding of the news will be when 
you read The Reporter regularly, we're offer- 
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This is 41% less than you'd pay if you went 
out and bought these same 18 issues at your 
newsstand. 






When you read The Reporter regularly, you 
realize how much you've been missing in the 
news . . . how much additional and original 
information The Reporter brings to the surface 
how much more interesting events are 
when you know more about them. i ke 






You needn’t send any money—we'll be 
bill you later, if you prefer. Your subscription 
—or your friends’—will begin as soon as we 
receive your order. So why not mail the reply 
card opposite right now? 


Regular rates: 1 year $5, 2 years $8, 3 years $10 
; Add $1 per year for foreign postage 


You can take advantage of this special rate to introduce your friends to 
The Reporter, too. They’ll be grateful to you for this unique reading ex- 
perience, and you'll find that talking over The Reporter’s lively, thought- 


ful articles with them will double your own pleasure in the magazine. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Miserly 


Millionaire of Words 


MALCOLM COWLEY 


i enone WOLFE was a man ob- 
sessed by the act of writing. He 
wanted to make a complete written 
record of every experience he remem- 
bered, and there was never time 
enough for that; time was the enemy. 
With time at his shoulder he wrote 
“like a madman,” “like a fiend,” 
and “as if pursued by devils’”—or 
so he kept saying in the letters re- 
cently collected in a last big Wolfean 
volume put out by Scribner’s. He 
was trying to produce a volcanic 
mountain of words as high as Par- 
nassus. “It may be before I am 
done,” he wrote Mrs. Margaret Rob- 
erts, who had been his English 
teacher in Asheville, “that I shall 
say something important—that in the 
mad rush to get it down, something 
of high worth may come out.” 

Meanwhile he kept quoting pro- 
duction figures, like the manager of 
a busy mine from which words were 
being drilled and blasted like lumps 
of anthracite. Thus he reported in 
1926: “.. . 1 am writing about 3,000 
words a day, which I hope to in- 
crease to 4,000. The novel will be 
Dickensian or Meredithian in length, 
but the work of cutting—which of 
course means adding an additional 
50,000 words—must come later.” In 
1933: “I have written over a million 
words in manuscript the past four 
years, which makes a box five feet 
long by two and one-half feet wide 
piled to the top.” In 1934: “I have 
written 75,000 words or more in the 
past three weeks, which ought to 
be some sort of record.” 

Of course it was by no means 
a record of mere wordage. Upton 
Sinclair, when he was a young man 
employed to write half-dime novels, 
used to produce thirty thousand 
words every week with the help of 
two secretaries—a morning secretary 
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who typed in the afternoon, and 
an afternoon secretary who typed the 
next morning. A few years ago a 
radio tycoon emitted—one can hardly 
say wrote—a hundred thousand words 
in a single week with the help of a 
dictating machine, but these were the 
rather limp words of three soap op- 
eras. Wolfe, on the other hand, was 
working at high tension in the effort 
to preserve his inmost feelings. The 
seventy-five thousand words that he 
claimed to have written in three 
weeks of June, 1934—by actual count 
there were less than one-half as 
many—were the story of his father’s 
death that appeared in Of Time and 
the River, and they were among the 
best words of his brief career. To 
produce them in three weeks, or in 
twice that time, might still be re- 
garded as some sort of record. 

In July of the same year he told 
a friend: “The sheer physical labor 
has been enormous. I can’t use the 
typewriter, and have to write every 
word with my hand, and during 
the last four years, as I estimate it, 
I have written about two million 
words.” Wolfe’s reports of produc- 
tion were always on the hopeful 
side. Another estimated two million 
words—in a packing case that he 
turned over to his last editor, Edward 
C. Aswell of Harper, before setting 
out on a trip to the West—were 
actually a little more than one mil- 
lion. The thirty thousand words of 
notes that he claimed to have made 
on the trip were 11,400 when count- 
ed. These errors in themselves re- 
vealed his rage “for production at 
any cost, including that of accuracy. 


A Voracious Hunger 


What was behind the rage? In differ- 
ent cases the will to write may be 
explained as the result of different 


emotional needs (beyond the simple 
wish to be rich and famous that 
writers share with people in other 
professions) . There are some writers 
who aim primarily to instruct or per- 
suade or dominate; they want to be 
shepherds of the public. Often they 
excel in rhetoric, the art of persua- 
sion. Other writers are obsessed with 
the idea of creating perfect objects 
that will outlast their creators; such 
men are the makers or builders, the 
masters of form, and sometimes the 
journeymen carpenters. 

Wolfe may have had both these 
purposes together with the desire for 
fame, but they were subordinated in 
him to a primary need for pouring 
out the contents of his mind. The 
special gift he had was for self-ex- 
pression, not for persuasion or con- 
struction. He thought of himself not 
as a shepherd or prophet, not as a 
craftsman producing artifacts, but 
rather as an active force of nature: a 
mountain torrent, a geyser, or a vol- 
cano in almost constant eruption. His 
last post card to his friend Hamilton 
Basso was mailed from Yellowstone 
Park; it was a picture of Old Faith- 
ful geyser, with the note: “Portrait 
of the author at the two million 
word point.” 


H* WANTED to pour out everything 
he remembered in one torrential 
flood, but he also wanted to increase 
his reservoir of memories by going 
everywhere and doing everything. 
He wanted to absorb the whole 
world into his mind; Wolfe himself 
might have said that he wanted to 
devour the world with everything 
it contained—persons, books, land- 
scapes, joys, sorrows—and then digest 
it into written words. The “world 
is a large, large oyster,” he wrote to 
Professor George Pierce Baker of 
Harvard “—but I do not think I will 
choke when I swallow it.” 

His letters are full of these ali- 
mentary images. Writing to Mar- 
garet Roberts about his voracious 
hunger for books, “I suppose I make 
a mistake,” he said, “in trying to eat 
all the plums at once. . .” Later he 
told her that the desire to write had 
become “almost a crude animal appe- 
tite.” He made similar remarks to 
other correspondents: “I am devour- 
ing the German language in glutton- 
ous gobs . . . I had indigestion from 
seeing and trying to take in too 
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much. .. . If you ever hear the sad 
news of my sudden and tragic extinc- 
tion, which God forbid you won't, 
[ want you to remember that I was 
not a man who starved to death but 
a man who died of gluttony, chok- 
ing to death on an abundance of 
food, which surpassed everything but 
his hunger.” 

The hunger was actual as well as 
figurative; in Wolfe’s last year he 
wed to dine on two large steaks 
every evening. Yet one suspects that 
his talk of swallowing the world 
partly served to conceal an instinct 
that lay deeper in him, setting him 
apart from other writers of his pe- 
riod and from all but a few writers 
of any period: an instinct for ac- 
quiring property. When he im- 
printed an experience on his mind, 
it was rescued from time the de- 
stroyer and became his lasting pos- 
session. When he transformed it into 
words on paper, it became a tangible 
possession, almost like family silver; 
or it might better be compared to 
warranty deeds and bills of sale that 
testified to his ownership of so many 
persons, so many places, so many 
emotions—an imperial domain that 
he possessed in secret and without 
a rival. 


Hoarded Treasure 


No wonder he made a point of sav- 
ing everything he wrote. As each epi- 
sode was completed, it would be 
tied in a bundle like stock certificates 
and dropped into the big packing 
case that served as his safe-deposit 
vault. Only the unpublished manu- 
scripts went into the case; the others 
had become public property, so to 
speak, and Wolfe gladly sold them 
to collectors for what they would 
bring. Eventually there were three 
of the big pine boxes, all standing 
in the center of his parlor at the 
Hotel Chelsea, in Manhattan. In 
addition to manuscripts they con- 
tained unmailed letters, receipted 
bills, cooking pots, old shoes and 
hats, and an electric iron that some- 
body had given him. Wolfe hated to 
buy things for himself, but when he 
acquired them by gift or accident 
he couldn’t bear to throw them 
away. 

His mother was like that too. He 
said in Look Homeward, Angel that 
her room “was festooned with a 
pendent wilderness of cord and 
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string; stacks of old newspapers and 
magazines were piled in the corners; 
and every shelf was loaded with 
gummed, labeled, half-filled medicine 
bottles.” With money saved from her 
boarding house, the Old Kentucky 
Home, Mrs. Wolfe bought real estate 
first in Asheville, then in Florida 
during the boom. She lost her little 
fortune because, though she loved to 
buy, she waited too long to sell; what 
she enjoyed was the sense of possess- 
ing a great deal of property. Her 
youngest son took after her in an 
unexpected fashion. His money 
“melted away like snow,” as he kept 
complaining; it dripped through his 
fingers for grand meals, for wine and 
tips and taxicabs (seldom for clothes 
and almost never for furniture) , but 
still he had his precious hoard in 
the packing cases; he was a miserly 
millionaire of words. 

“You can sav that I have come 
through the great depression,” he 





Thomas Wolfe 


wrote to Kyle Crichton of Scribner’s 
magazine, “with over a _ million 
words of manuscript and a large, 
hard wart on my second finger, as my 
tangible accumulations . . .” To his 
brother Fred he wrote, before setting 
out on his last trip to Asheville in 
the summer of 1937: “My main con- 
cern is, of course, my manuscript. 
There is an immense amount of it, 
millions of words, and although it 
might not be of any use to anyone 
else, it is, so far as I am concerned, 








the most valuable thing I have got. 
My life is in it—years and years of 
work and sweating blood—and the 
material of about three unpublished 
books.” He was eager to have the 
books published; that was his normal 
desire for fame and influence over 
the minds of others. But he was also 
afraid to have them published, be- 
cause that would rob him of his ac- 
cumulated hoard. It would expose 
the hoard to critical strangers, some 
of whom would be certain to say 
that it wasn’t gold at all, but brass, 
while others (like Bernard DeVoto) 
would claim that it hadn’t been hon- 
estly earned, but was all owed to the 
help of “Maxwell Perkins and the 
assembly line at Scribner's.” 


The Treasure Raided 


Wolfe’s sense of loss and his fear of 
criticism were both stronger than his 
desire for fame, with the result that 
the publication of each novel drove 
him into a fit of black despair. Aftér 
Look Homeward, Angel appeared in 
England, he wrote from Europe to 
John Hall Wheelock of Scribner's: 
“There is no life in this world worth 
living, there is no air worth breath- 
ing, there is nothing but agony and 
the drawing of the breath in nausea 
and labor, until I get the best of this 
tumult and sickness inside me.” He 
said to Max Perkins in a letter of the 
same day, “I shall not write any more 
ees 

After Of Time and the River was 
published in 1935, he again went to 
Europe and was out of his mind for 
several days. “In Paris I couldn't 
sleep at all,” he wrote to Perkins. “I 
walked the streets from night to 
morning and was in the worst shape 
I have ever been in my life. All the 
pent-up strain and tension of the last 
few months seemed to explode and 
I will confess to you that there were 
times there when I really was hor- 
ribly afraid I was going mad—all the 
unity and control of personality 
seemed to have escaped from me—it 
was as if I were on the back of some 
immense rackety engine which was 
running wild and over which I had 
no more control than a fly.” 

In the same letter to Perkins, he 
tried to rationalize his feeling of re- 
gret that Of Time and the River had 
been published. “The great length 
of the book will be criticized,” he 
said, “but the real, the tragic truth is 
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that the book is not too long, but too 
short. I am not talking of page- 
length, word-length, or anything like 
that—as I told you many times, I did 
not care whether the final length 
of the book was 300, 500, or 1000 
pages, so long as I had realized com- 
pletely and finally my full intention 
—and that was not realized. I still 
sweat with anguish—with a sense of 
irremediable loss—at the thought of 
what another six months would have 
done to that book—how much more 
whole and perfect it would have 
been.” 

It was Perkins, a truly great editor, 
who had told him the first draft of 
the novel was finished, in December, 


1933; it was Perkins who had worked 
with him on the manuscript every 
night for the better part of a year; 
and it was Perkins who had taken it 
out of his hands, chapter by chapter, 
and sent it to the printer. Wolfe 
would have worked at it another six 
months, and another, and another. 
Partly the letter asserts the desire for 
perfection of any artist who loves his 
work, but partly it reveals another 
feeling, almost like that of a land- 
owner when the mortgage has been 
foreclosed and he is turned away 
from his own door. The “irremedi- 
able loss” Wolfe had suffered was 
that of his dearest possession, his 
hoarded millions of words. «>» 


The Detroit Symphony Finds 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts 


BERNARD ASBELL 


— NEW symphony orchestra was 

born in Detroit in 1951, only two 
years after the death of an old one. 
The story of this death and this birth 
is tied up with the past and perhaps 
the future of symphonic performance 
in America. 

Most orchestras have to be sub- 
sidized, and it has usually been done 
by wealthy individuals. Back in 1943, 
a wealthy and willing patron took 
upon himself the financial support of 
the Detroit Symphony. Henry H. 
Reichhold, a Berlin-born amateur 
violinist who had earned a fortune in 
industrial chemicals, agreed to pay 
the fiddlers—and proceeded to call 
the tune. 

He installed Karl Krueger, former- 
ly of Kansas City, as his conductor. 
He augmented the symphony—“my 
symphony,” as he justifiably came to 
call it—to 110 men, and on the coast- 
to-coast Sunday Evening Hour, flam- 
boyantly advertised “the world’s 
largest orchestra.” 

But Reichhold’s hobby—for that’s 
what the orchestra was—never be- 
came the gratifying diversion he had 
wished it to be. He fought almost 
constantly with his musicians, their 
union, his. board of directors, the 
newspaper critics, and, most trou- 
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bling of all, the public. The more 
money he poured into “the world’s 
largest orchestra,” the more these ir- 
ritations piled up. Since he was pay- 
ing the bills, he saw no reason to 
conceal his indignation. When the 
critics fired barbs at Krueger’s con- 
ducting, Reichhold let them have it: 
“Perhaps the American public hasn’t 
learned to appreciate the German 
school of which Krueger is a disciple. 
I like that kind of way of playing 
music, and it’s the kind of music De- 
troit is going to get. Anybody in the 
orchestra who doesn’t like it can get 
out and the public can do whatever 
it likes.” 

But on September 10, 1949, Krue- 
ger quit with a blast at the “myopic 
minds in Detroit.” The next day, 
Reichhold resigned as president of 
the symphony. Two days later, the 
board of directors, at the sudden loss 
of both its baton and its purse, voted 
unanimously to go out of business. 
Thus Detroit became the largest city 
in America without a symphony or- 
chestra. 


Up from Harlotry 


The pattern for the privately “kept” 
orchestra preceded Reichhold. It was 
first established by Henry Lee Hig- 


ginson, a Boston banker who founded 
the Boston Symphony in 1881 and 
kept it until 1919. Following his ex- 
ample, Edward Bok, who made his 
money in publishing, expended a 
good deal of it to support the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. H. H. Flagler, an 
oil man, backed the old New York 
Symphony. Chicago had Charles 
Norman Fay and others; Los An- 
geles, W. A. Clark; Minneapolis, 
E. L. Carpenter; Cincinnati, the 
Charles Phelps Tafts; St. Louis, Rob- 
ert S. Brookings. And in Detroit, be- 
fore Reichhold, there were the 
Murphy and Dodge families. 

But even Karl Krueger, the chief 
beneficiary of Reichhold’s patronage, 
grew restive under a system whereby 
the stabling of orchestras was the 
sport of the wealthy. 

“I believe,” he once wrote, “that 
we may confidently look to the day 
when one of these patrons will find 
the magic formula which will finally 
release music from the quasi-harlotry 
which has dogged its steps from the 
start.” 

Finding that magic formula be- 
came urgent during and after the 
Second World War. For one thing, 
heavy income taxes took much of the 
private wealth that had been keeping 
the orchestras. Big contributions be- 
came alarmingly scarce. 

Moreover, orchestral costs began 
to rise ominously. The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, which six 
years ago budgeted $750,000, now 
spends twice that amount. The Chi- 
cago Symphony in the same period 
saw its costs go up from $657,000 to 
$831,000. Income from endowments, 
like widows’ pensions, won’t stretch 
to keep up with runaway prices. 

Yet the symphony box office has 
been thriving during this period. 
Thomas D. Perry, Jr., manager of 
the Boston Symphony, explains the 
dilemma: “To mount a Boston Sym- 
phony concert costs $8,500. Selling 
one out ordinarily brings in $7,100. 
We give 220 concerts a year; figure it 
out. What confuses people is that 
we're a ‘hit show’ and thus they 
think we should make money. But 
we can’t raise prices and still serve 
our whole public. Harvard has a full 
enrollment, and no one criticizes 
Harvard for not showing a profit.” 

To help replace the disappearing 
breed of big patrons, managers have 
turned to women’s committees to 
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bring in some money from smaller 
contributions. In the big cities they 
stage fashion shows. In the smaller 
ones, they employ whatever gim- 
micks are handy. The Beaumont, 
Texas, committee raises $2,000 by 
charging women for the privilege of 
inspecting other women’s kitchens. 
In Sioux City, an ice-skating spec- 
tacle brings in $5,000. In Buffalo the 
women sell chocolates, and in Abi- 
lene they swallow their pride and sell 
tickets for the profitable baseball 
team to subsidize tickets for the un- 
profitable orchestra. 

But since the deficit for a major 
orchestra can run up to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, wom- 
en’s committees do not provide the 
final answer. 


The Right Ford 


When the old Detroit Symphony 
died in 1949, only its women’s com- 
mittee kept going. By 1951, the si- 
lence had begun to stir music devo- 
tees and began to embarrass some 
boosters of the city of motors-but-no- 
music. In the spring of 1951 the 
women called upon Jerome H. 
Remick, Jr., a music enthusiast ac- 
tive in raising big money for big- 
scale civic projects. He also had the 
advantage of belonging to one of De- 
troit’s socially prominent families. 
The women told Remick that they 
had raised some money during the 
two silent years and they believed 
they could raise a lot more if the 
right leader were to launch a cam- 
paign for a new orchestra. Remick 
decided that his old friend, John B. 
Ford, would be the right leader for 
the campaign. 

John B. is not one of the automo- 
bile Fords; he is chairman of the 
board of the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. This important fact 
surely figured in Remick’s decision. 
For the chemicals Fords (of French 
descent) are an “old family,” which 
is to say they were established in De- 
troit before Henry Ford (English- 
Irish) came there and began the mass 
production of motor cars. In Detroit 
society, old families—the Murphys, 
Algers, Barbers, Newberrys, Joys, 
and Briggses, as well as the chemicals 
Fords—stand a step or two above the 
automobile families, who may be 
wealthier but are still frequently re- 
garded as newcomers. When a De- 
troiter first mentions John B. Ford 
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to an outsider, he usually interrupts 
his sentence to clarify the special 
grade of Ford he has in mind. 


as is a round-faced bald man 
who moves and talks quickly but 
deliberately. He told Remick he 
wanted a couple of days to think 
over the proposition. 

The next day Ford dropped by to 
see Charles T. Fisher, Jr., of the 
Fisher Body Fishers and president 
of the National Bank of Detroit. To 
his friend “Chic” Fisher, Ford 
sketched out an unusual plan for 
financing a symphony. 

Fisher, who makes no claim to be- 
ing a music enthusiast, says he told 
Ford: “Sounds pretty good to me, 
John, but I’m not a good guinea pig. 
A bank, after all, is a kind of semi- 
public institution.” Fisher named 
two other corporations, neither of 
them auto manufacturers, and told 
Ford, “If they'll go, you can prob- 
ably make it work.” The next day 
Ford called Fisher back to tell him 
the others would go, and Fisher said 
O.K., the bank would go too. 

The next man Ford consulted was 
Eduard Werner, who for twenty-two 
years had wielded the baton in the 
pit of Detroit’s Capitol Theatre and 
was now president of the Detroit 
Federation of Musicians. 

“We want to build a symphony 
again,” Ford told Werner, “but only 
on terms agreeable in advance to you 
and your members. We want no 
more battles. We want music. What 
terms do you want?” 

Werner was ready with a proposal: 
a minimum of ninety men at one 
hundred dollars a week for twenty- 
one weeks. “No, correction,” he 
added. “Twenty-two weeks. Reich- 
hold had twenty-one. Let’s have 
twenty-two.” 





The union official has confessed 
that he was more than a little sur- 
prised when Ford agreed on the 
spot. Then Ford unfolded his plan 
to Werner: “Many people in this 
city have shown they want an or- 
chestra, but we know there are no 
longer any individuals who can 
come up with the large sums for the 
kind of orchestra that you and I 
would want. If we’re to have it, we 
have to go to the large corporations 
to put up the money—and I now 
have reason to believe they will. We 
have to ask each of these corpora- 
tions for $10,000—not a penny more, 
not a penny less—and ask them to 
pledge this amount for each of three 
years. Each of these sponsors must 
have a voice on a policy and finance 
committee, no voice louder than any 
other. We'll have a board of direc- 
tors, representing not only the spon- 
sors but elements of the entire com- 
munity, small businessmen, the 
labor unions, the various racial and 
national groups, the other cultural 
organizations. This new orchestra 
must be everybody’s orchestra or it 
will crumble again. We must allow 
one exception, and only one, to our 
$10,000 limit. The City of Detroit 
should be asked for $50,000 a year, 
but in return we will sell them a serv- 
ice—concerts in the schools and free 
outdoor concerts in the summer. 
How does this plan appeal to you?” 

Werner was impressed, perhaps 
as much by the implications of the 
word “we” as by the plan itself. The 
union official pledged his co-opera- 
tion. 

Ford pressed on: “Mr. Werner, I 
think the plan will work if the Mu- 
sicians Union is the first to become a 
$10,000 sponsor.” 

There was a pause. “I’m not sure 
it’s legal. I mean our union constitu- 
tion...” 

“Yes, but your Music Performance 
Trust Fund...” 

After pointing out to his col- 
leagues in the union how an expen- 
diture of $10,000 could bring in 
more than $200,000 in wages, Wer- 
ner was able to deliver the union’s 
signed pledge to Ford that same aft- 
ernoon. 


The Money Rolls In 


At the end of twelve days, Ford and 
Remick had other pledges of $10,000 
from each of the following: Bundy 
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Tubing, Chrysler, Cunningham 
Drug Stores, Detroit Edison, Ford 
Foundation, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, General Motors, Great Lakes 
Steel, the J. L. Hudson department 
store, the McGregor Fund, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas, the National 
Bank of Detroit, Packard, Pfeiffer 
Brewing, Sam’s Inc. (a department 
store), Stroh Brewery, the Women’s 
Association for the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Wyandotte Chemicals, 
and Parke, Davis. The city voted 
$25,000 and another $25,000 was 
expected later. The Women’s As- 
sociation pledged an _ additional 
$100,000 a year from a public fund 
drive. In less than two weeks $250,- 
000 had been raised (not counting 
the women’s drive) without so much 
as a brochure. 

Before the season opened, a num- 
ber of other $10,000 sponsors joined 
in: Briggs Manufacturing, the De- 
troit News, Fruehauf Trailer, S. S. 
Kresge, the Kresge Foundation, and 
the Manufacturers National Bank. 
For less than $10,000, other compa- 
nies bought status as “associate spon- 
sors” and “sustaining sponsors.” In 
all, $389,000 was raised, with pledges 
of the same for two more years. 

Where Ford found resistance, he 
employed the pledge from Werner 
as a prod. “Here is a labor union 
giving $10,000. Are you going to do 
less?” That was almost always sure- 
fire. But the main factor seemed to 
be the socially admired, commercial- 
ly respected man who did the asking. 
It is said that Henry Ford II replied 
immediately to John B. Ford, 
“Sounds fine, John. Why don’t you 
put us down for a hundred thou- 
sand?” But Chemicals John B. em- 
phasized to Motor Car Henry II that 
he wanted ten, not a pennv more. 

It is also said that an official of 
the Ford Foundation lauzhed when 
he handed over the check. “You've 
upset our bookkeeping. We could 
give you a million more easily than 
ten thousand. We had to dig into 
our petty cash.” 

Word about the new orchestral 
solvency in Detroit spread rapidly 
throughout the music world. Only 
a third of the former employees, 
personnel manager Raymond Hall 
estimates, had stayed in Detroit. But 
now the old men sent word that 
they'd like to come back and new 
applicants appeared on all sides. 
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HE PROJECT had now accumulated 

enough momentum to require 
a professional orchestra manager. 
This is a rare skill, and the few men 
who have it are firmly settled with 
established orchestras and are not 
to be easily lured away, except in 
the direction of even more estab- 
lished ones. A survey of the field led 
Ford to the name of Howard Har- 





rington, manager of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony. Ford called Harring- 
ton’s home one afternoon and per- 
suaded him to fly to Detroit the next 
morning to talk over the situation. 

Ford opened the interview with 
the announcement that he had 
pledges for a million dollars to see 
an orchestra through three years. “It 
is now the middle of May. Is it pos- 
sible to have our first concert in 
October?” 

Yes, Harrington said after a long 
pause, it was. 

Less than an hour later, Harring- 
ton was astonished to realize he had 
just been appointed manager of a 
nonexistent symphony orchestra. His 
problem, a unique one among or- 
chestra managers, was that of going 
out to buy the best orchestra he 
could get rather than that of muster- 
ing up the dollars so that an old one 
might struggle through another year. 

With personnel manager Hall and 
associate conductor Valter Poole, 
Harrington flew to New York to 
make an offer to Mischa Mischakoff, 
concertmaster to Toscanini in the 
NBC Orchestra. The appeal was sim- 
ple: In the first place, everybody in 
the business knew the days of the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra were 
numbered; in the second place, the 
Detroit Plan, as Ford’s financial ar- 


rangement had already come to be 
called, made possible the firm offer 
of a three-year contract; in the 
third place, the salary offered prob. 
ably makes Mischakoff the highest. 
paid symphony player in the world. 
Mischakoff accepted, bringing Henri 
Nosco, his first-desk partner for ten 
years at NBC. 


Paray to the Podium 


Then Harrington arranged a first- 
season schedule of guest conductors: 
Paul Paray, permanent conductor of 
the Concerts Colonne in Paris, for 
the first five weeks; Jonel Perlea for 
six; Victor De Sabata for four; and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Bruno Walter, 
and Valter Poole for one each. 

During the five weeks that Paray 
broke in the Detroit Symphony, he 
and the orchestra’s management 
looked each other over carefully. 
The sixty-five-year-old maestro was 
thoroughly French—quick and_in- 
tense. His manner on the podium 
was that of a man deeply involved 
but not showy. 

“He was tailor-made for this city,” 
Harrington says. “He is a classicist 
and an exciting romantic. He has 
never become too aroused about 
modern music. Detroiters are the 
same. This city has not heard so 
much music that it goes searching 
for new sounds. Beethoven, Brahms, 
the flashing French pieces, a little 
Wagner, these are what the city 
wanted and needed.” 

Before accepting the job as perma- 
nent conductor, which was soon of- 
fered, Paray stipulated only that he 
wanted more string players. The or- 
chestra was forthwith increased from 
92 to 102 men and Paray stepped in- 
to a conductor’s dream. 

Three years later, the night be- 
fore the opening of the new sym- 
phony’s fourth season and after the 
orchestra had passed its first major 
obstacle—the renewal of Ford’s three- 
year plan—Paray said to a music 
critic, “Now the orchestra is formed. 
We were seeking before, but now we 
have found each other.” 


Pride of Ownership 


What compels a city to challenge 
such complex organizational ob- 
stacles to form its own symphony? 
The answer seems to have little con- 
nection with music. Kurtz Myers, 
chief of the music and drama depart- 
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ment at Detroit’s public library, has 
observed that “A good orchestra 
seems to give the Detroiter a feeling 
of prestige in relation to people he 
visits in other places. The Detroiter 
is conscious that he’s from the city 
of belt-line production and dirty 
fingernails—the city of the race riots 
but not of the arts. He feels cultural- 
ly insecure and wants to be assured 
that Detroit is not in the _ back- 
woods.” 

Charles Brownell, a banker and 
the orchestra’s treasurer, who says he 
doesn’t bother to go to concerts of- 
ten, expresses this motive more 
bluntly: “It’s like a good automo- 
bile, I guess—pride of ownership.” 

An attorney, who raised $25,000 in 
sums of $100 or more from n.iddle- 
sized businessmen, put it this way: “I 
have my children to think about. 
Frankly, my work for the symphony 
helps build a solid position for them 
in the community. And after all, it’s 
just a matter of picking up the 
phone and knowing whom to call. 
Don’t you think other businessmen 
like to see their names on a program 
with General Motors and John B. 
Ford?” 

The owner of a machine shop who 
contributed $100 explained: “All my 
life I have worked with my hands 
and made a little success of it. Now 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
comes to me to have my name on 
their program.” And Fisher of the 
National Bank remarked candidly: 
“We came up with the money be- 
cause John Ford said it was a good 
thing.” 

Walter Reuther, who sits on the 
orchestra’s board, enjoys the oppor- 
tunity it gives him to remind fellow 
board members that his union is just 
as permanent and just as respectable 
as the institutions they represent in 
the community. It is not entirely sure 
that they need reminding. 

The late Cecil Smith, an author 
and music critic looking on Detroit 
from the outside, noted that: “De- 
troit’s insistence on full representa- 
tion for diverse social, religious, and 
racial groups reveals a realization of 
the fact that an orchestra today must 
be a democratic institution rather 
than the quasi-private possession of 
a privileged group.” 

Fund raisers for cultural ventures 
in other cities have been eying De- 
troit, hoping to find evidence that 
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businessmen now believe culture is a 
good investment, listening for echoes 
of the St. Louis Symphony booster 
who once argued that the orchestra 
was a force in “helping to sell shoes” 
for the country’s greatest shoe center. 
A less direct commercial incentive 
was pointed out by the Texas Power 
& Light Company when it gave 
$2,000 to the Dallas Symphony in 
1955; the company explained that 
when it tries to attract power-con- 
suming industries to Texas, one of 
the first questions asked is about 
the availability of culture and recrea- 
tion for employees. 


4 ipaeene this unanimous spirit of 


up-with-culture and arms-around- 
the-shoulder camaraderie between 


CHANNELS: 





social classes and business competi- 
tors, occasionally a grumble slips 
through—pianissimo, to be sure. It 
usually concerns a detail which tends 
to be overlooked, in gazing at the 
wondrous new financial structure— 
the music. Even the most discrimi- 
nating judge is impressed by the in- 
strument Paray has shaped in five 
short years. And the connoisseur’s 
pride is echoed by the less musical 
local booster who'd also like to see 
the Tigers. But the orchestra’s reper- 
toire, like Henry Ford’s Model T, 
which stayed unchanged for years, 
seems to have been fixed in a sort of 
Model Three Bs. For the time be- 
ing, at any rate, this appears to be 
what most of the townsfolk want to 
ride. 


A Dialer’s Diary 


MARYA MANNES 


ena on television is a day of 
atonement. The industry apolo- 
gizes for the week's sins and exposes 
its virtues. This is an account of a 
particularly good Sunday afternoon 
and evening not long ago, pithy and 
varied. 


2:30 to 3:00 (EST), CBS: “The Last 
Word.” First new panel program in 
a long time to make sense. Concerns 
English usage: People write in worry- 
ing about “Aren't I?” or “like a cig- 
arette should.” Bergen Evans mod- 
erates, and people like John Mason 
Brown and Ilka Chase have literate 
fun. Something a little slick and 
high-pressure about Evans’s manner, 








but the show has gaiety and wit and 
might do something to restore re- 
spect for the language. 


3:00 to 3:30, CBS: “Face the Na- 
tion.” As always, a revealing show, 
wisely moderated by the self-effacing 
Stuart Novins. This time Hugh 
Gaitskell, leader of Britain’s Labour 
Party, was under the X ray. The 
plates showed a fluid, adroit man, 
whose cleverness may do more harm 
than good to his own party. 


3:30 to 4:00, CBS: “World News 
Roundup.” Third attempt by Co- 
lumbia executives to give Eric Seva- 
reid a news show worthy of his tal- 
ents and their skill, but they haven’t 
hit it quite right yet. Too much de- 
pendence on “remotes,” too little on 
Sevareid’s mind. 


4:00 to 5:00, CBS: “Odyssey.” “They 
Took a Blue Note,” second of a se- 
ries, and a triumph of exploration 
into the sources of jazz. With Charles 
Collingwood as narrator, the viewer 
was taken from the playing of a mod- 
ern blues “combo” to an abandoned 
plantation in Alabama and _ intro- 
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duced to an extraordinary old Negro 
named Horace Sprott, who is one of 
the last living repositories of the 
slave and folk music of his people. 
Against the silence or the slow, 
sad, muted notes of the blues in the 
hot white Alabama noon, remark- 
able scenes and sounds took place: 
old chants welling up in Sprott’s old 
throat, his sad young wife joining in; 
Negroes jigging to their own little 
improvised band on a Saturday after 
work; a road gang straightening rail- 
road tracks to the deep syncopations 
of their leader’s voice, and singing 


responses; the last of the roving 
Negro country bands, four men 


blowing through ancient brass, the 
horns and trumpets crumpled like 
cauliflowers; and finally the full and 
glorious blare of the Eureka Band 
marching through New Orleans 
streets followed by a parade of born 
strutters and shakers. 

“Odyssey,” a highly ambitious at- 
tempt to use the resources of history, 
to trace the story of man and his 
works, got off to af rather halting 
start with an exhumation of Virginia 
City, the Nevada ghost town of the 
silver boom. It was overproduced and 
undernourished: too much made of 
too little. But if producer Charles 
Romine and his adventurous staff 
can keep up the standard of “Blue 
Note,”” Odyssey should do CBS proud. 


_, isorng of music and ambition, 
NBC’s documentary “Call to 
Freedom” of a few nights earlier had 
both in a large measure. This was 
Project 20's admirable effort to ex- 
press the checkered history of Aus- 
tria’s emergence to liberty in terms 
of Beethoven's Fidelio. Here was a 
case where film added little to sound. 
The flashes of Austrian history—curi- 
ous as they were in themselves—could 
be more intrusive than enriching. It 
was a great concept that didn’t quite 
jell; but for the imagination and the 
music, NBC deserves full gratitude. 
I understand that NBC was equally 
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brave and generous in presenting 
Prokofieff’s opera, War and Peace, 
on the same Sunday that I was occu- 
pied elsewhere on the dial. 


5:30 to 6:00: Forced to make agoniz- 
ing decision between watching the 
McBoing-Boing cartoons on CBS for 
pleasure and Senator McCarthy on 
ABC for masochism. “Press Confer- 
ence” won. 

The Wisconsin Senator looked 
thinner and paler than before and 
patently unmanned: he had no docu- 
ment in his hand. When he talked of 
the “motley crowd” around the Presi- 
dent, of the danger of Milton Eisen- 
hower, of that “throwback of the 
human race,” Paul Hoffman, it was 
only funny, in a sickly way. The fear 
and loathing his voice and chuckle 
used to induce are no longer there. 

The truly repellent moment of his 
appearance was Miss Rountree’s coy 
opening, when she prodded the Sen- 
ator to share his glorious news—the 
adoption of a little girl—and offered 
him Southern-style congratulations. 


6:00 to 6:30, NBC: “Meet the Press.” 
The shift from McCarthy to An- 
thony Nutting, former British Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, was 
a violent one in terms of human de- 
velopment. He appears to have ev- 
erything: intelligence, courage, and 
sincerity—in superior packaging. 

He met his peers in James Reston 
of the New York Times, Max Freed- 
man of the Manchester Guardian, 





and the relentlessly alert Lawrence 
Spivak. After Mr. Gaitskell’s deft 
evasions, Nutting’s firm rebuttals 
and open avowals were refresh. 
ing. The Tory seemed more of the 
people than the Socialist. 


6:30 to 7:00, CBS: The need to cook 
pulled me away from an installment 
of “Air Power.” I have seen several 
of these half-hour documentries and 
I commend them for their technical 
excellence, their brilliant organiza- 
tion of the vast material available, 
and a degree of honesty that recog- 
nizes mistakes made by the U.S. Air 
Force during the last war. A slight 
Pentagon smell still lingers, however. 


ONG interval for drink and food, 

coupled with a total lack of inter- 
est in America’s prime entertainment 
hits, beginning with “Lassie” and 
proceeding through Ed Sullivan and 
Steve Allen, whose battle of ratings 
leaves me drenched in apathy, even 
if Mr. Sullivan doesn’t. The few 
times I do watch him are born of a 
dazed effort to discover the basis of 
his hold on the American public. 


11:15 to 11:30, NBC: Evening 
brought to a close by watching col- 
umnist Hy Gardner doing telephone 
interviews of the celebrated—on this 
night Fernando Lamas of Happy 
Hunting and Monique van Vooren 
of Hollywood, among others. Con- 
siderably more entertaining than 
Murrow’s “Person to Person” (which 
is hardly person to person at all, 
since the chasm between Murrow 
and his targets is inadequately 
bridged with cables and caution), 
but not nearly so fascinating as Mike 
Wallace’s eleven-to-midnight inter- 
views in “Night Beat” over Du Mont, 
a New York local. The questions 
asked by Mr. Wallace and the an- 
swers given go far below the surface 
into the realms of real thought and 
feeling. The air must be freer in the 
night hours to let Wallace get away 
with murder—the wonderful murder 
that is committed when people who 
have something to say say it, with 
biases showing and angers surfacing: 
that murder of pretension and timid- 
ity called “free speech.” Viewers out- 
side the New York areas will get a 
chance to see Mr. Wallace in action 
early this summer, when he begins a 
similar show over ABC. 
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Be Necessary and Proper... 


DOUGLASS CATER 


ITADEL: THE Story OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
by William S. White. Harper. $3.75. 

A major cause for the publicity im- 
balance that complicates the conduct 
of government in Washington lies in 
the fact that the United States Senate 
is such a rich source of everything a 
reporter considers news. It is a cock- 
pit of drama. There is eternal con- 
test and controversy among highly 
individualistic and colorful public 
figures. Most Senatorial action is ob- 
servable. The Washington corre- 
spondent, if he knows what is good 
for him, finds a patron or two among 
the Senators who will supply him 
with the inside dope which is the 
essential ingredient of modern jour- 
nalism. When Congress is in session, 
the tickers carry a steady flow of 
news, Senate-originated and Senate- 
oriented. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Senate and Senators 
loom larger in the public eye than 
an impartial assessment of their role 
in the scheme of things might war- 
rant. 

William S. White, chief Congres- 
sional correspondent of the New 
York Times, is far too eminent a 
journalist to be entrapped by the 
petty partisanships of many reporters 
on Capitol Hill. Yet White, a Texan 
covering a branch of government in 
which Texans presently figure so 
prominently, makes no bones about 
his lively love affair with the Senate 
—the Institution, he calls it—which, 
aside from the Constitution, he be- 
lieves is “the one touch of authentic 
genius in the American political sys- 
tem.” 


Outer Club, Inner Club 


White’s book first of all attempts 
to categorize Senate folkways, offer- 
ing definitions that deserve to linger 
in the political lexicon. He sketches 
the precincts of the “Outer Club” 
and the “Inner Club” of that body 
and characterizes the “Senate type” 
and the “non-Senate type.” He de- 
scribes in some detail the often con- 
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‘To Make All Laws Which Shall 
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tradictory qualities of Senate leader- 
ship. For the most part Mr. White 
beholds it all and finds it good. 

Even more, this is a philosophical 
treatise superimposed on a reporter's 
observations. The Senate, set beside 
a Presidency ever seeking to expand 
“quantitative” democracy, is guard- 
ian of a “qualitative” democracy. It 
is the ideal home for Calhoun’s Doc- 
trine of the Concurrent Majority, 
which postulated that the central de- 
mand of politics is to accommodate 
and ameliorate the great divergen- 
cies in our vast nation. Since numeri- 
cal representation counts for little 
in the Senate—the two Nevada Sena- 
tors are able and usually willing to 
cancel out the votes of the two New 
York ones—White argues that “the 
frame of reference had to become 
qualitative.” 


Power of the Patriarchs 


The supreme gift of the Senate 
“type” is the capacity to accommo- 
date—the intuitive skill in bringing 
around others to support one’s en- 
deavor or in bringing one’s endeavor 
around to satisfy others. White 
chronicles the career of Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Democrat of Min- 
nesota, from the time he led the 
great civil-rights uprising at the 1948 
Democratic National Convention—a 
highly un-Senatorial-type act—to his 
more recent success in getting 
through a resolution by unanimous 
consent—the highest achievement of 
the Senate type. Humphrey, a for- 
mer chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, is now a solid 
member of the Inner Club. He has 
shown “a capacity to accommodate.” 
Too many of his liberal Northern 
colleagues from whom great things 
have been expected have, by White’s 
definition, failed to measure up. It 
is persuasive analysis, though it per- 
haps underrates the importance of a 
lonely Outer Club member like Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, who on occasion establishes the 





polar position that had to be accom- 
modated. 

But the work of the Senate is not 
the accommodation of equals. For 
the standing committees contain the 
“kernel of the power,” and the com- 
mittee chairmen, elevated solely 
through seniority, firmly grasp that 
power. This can lead to awesome 
acts of tyranny. White writes, it 
seems almost gleefully, of Senator 
Harry S. Byrd, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee: “He had no diff- 
culty in informing the Secretary of 
State what the Administration could 
and could not have in regard to tariff 
authority; a brisk Byrd sentence told 
the Secretary of Treasury what he 
could and could not have in the way 
of debt limit and tax legislation.” 

The patriarchs’ power is not to be 
challenged. The Senators could feel 
qualms over the accession of Sena- 
tor James Eastland, the Mississippi 
Democrat who counsels stubborn de- 
fiance of the law, to chairmanship of 
the Judiciary Committee. “For the 
Senate, however, the greater duty— 
greater, indeed, than all the complex 
of issues symbolized by Eastland— 
lay in the preservation of its tradi- 
tions of place and power.” 


wu has captured with almost 
lyric imagery the feel and smell 
of the place. Even his vocabulary, 
frequently ornate and colorful, some- 
times obtuse and verbose, is entirely 
appropriate. 

Because it is so perceptive, Citadel, 
though largely uncritical, arouses a 
sense of wonder at the intransigence 
of the Senate’s conduct of its own 
affairs. In a body that tolerates end- 
less discussion about everything else 
under the sun, there is curious re- 
luctance to allow discussion of the 
Institution itself. And any outside 
attempt at criticism is given even 
shorter shrift by the Senators. “To 
outside attack from any source, not 
excluding the White House,” White 
observes, “they will certainly turn 
a common face.” 

Why the Senators’ reluctance to 
scrutinize themselves even as they 
assert ever more vigorously their de- 
termination to stand aloof from the 
scrutiny and the interference of party 
and President? The seniority princi- 
ple, for example, even though thor- 
oughly distorting the supposed 
equality between the ambassadors 
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from one-party Mississippi and the 
ambassadors from two-party New 
York, may be better than any con- 
ceivable alternative. But its value as 
a principle would not be destroyed 
by making an occassional exception. 
Not all the “traditions of place and 


Life and Love 


power” would crumble into dust if 
the Senators should pass over East- 
land for chairman for good and 
specific reasons. Surely, the guard- 
ian of a “qualified and qualitative” 
democracy can qualify and be quali- 
tative in regard to itself. «» 


In the Split-Level Slums 


BRUCE BLIVEN, Jr. 


HE CRACK IN THE PictrurRE WiNnbow, by 
John Keats. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
John Keats has written this book be- 
cause he hates suburban housing de- 
velopments—specifically, the all-alike, 
box-on-slab, nothing-down, one-fam- 
ily-house tracts that are filling in so 
many of the open spaces on the edges 
of most American cities: the new 
“rural slums,” to use his language, 
“conceived in error, nurtured by 
greed, corroding everything they 
touch,” which unscrupulous specula- 
tors have “vomited up” on the land- 

scape. 

Mr. Keats, who is descended from 
the poet’s family, was working on a 
newspaper, the Washington Daily 
News, when the G.I. Bill of Rights 
inadvertently began to make shabby 
suburban building profitable. The 
law guaranteed that bankers who as- 
sumed low-interest mortgages on 
houses purchased by veterans would 
recover substantial sums if the pay- 
ments were not kept up. As Keats 
points out, the idea that veterans 
who hadn't yet settled down in any 
sense of the phrase should own 
houses was often absurd; the actual 
need, in general, was for rental hous- 
ing at reasonable prices. But since 
the G.I. Bill made homeowning an 
official part of the ex-serviceman’s 
dreams; and since, especially after 
the end of effective rent control, lots 
of veterans found that they had to 
want to own (if a lifetime mortgage 
constitutes ownership) because there 
was nothing acceptable for rent in 
their monthly budget range, there 
was no restraining the jerry-builders. 
“The typical postwar development 
operator,” Keats says, “was a man 
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who figured how many houses he 
could possibly cram onto a piece of 
land and have the local zoning board 
hold still for it.” 


1 jen NEWEST suburban develop- 

ments, Mr. Keats argues, are only 
slightly less obnoxious than the worst 
1948 had to offer, and he regards the 
real estate industry’s optimistic pre- 
diction that the suburban building 
boom will continue for at least the 
next twenty years as a threat. 

In his indictment, Mr. Keats is 
only partly concerned with money. 
Tens of thousands of house buyers 
have been gypped, certainly. But the 
author is worried about a more seri- 
ous matter. He believes that develop- 
ments are destroying their inhabi- 
tants: “More insidious and far more 
dangerous than any other influence, 
is the housing development’s destruc- 
tion of individuality . . . we’re con- 
stantly being badgered to look 
around us and make sure we’re doing 
and saying and thinking what the 
mass of our neighbors will accept . . . 
The physically monotonous develop- 
ment of mass houses is a leveling in- 
fluence in itself, breeding swarms of 
neuter drones. I submit . . . that these 
drones cannot be said to have lives 
of their own. I submit housing de- 
velopments combine the worst disad- 
vantages of suburbs and city slums 
without reflecting the advantages of 
either . . . are a disruptive influence 
in our national life . . . pose many 
clear and present dangers to us all.” 


Meet the Drones 


He shows what he means, in consid- 
erable detail, by following an imag- 


inary family, John and Mary Drone 
and their two children, as they move 
from an apartment in barracks rent. 
ed by the government to veterans 
only to Rolling Knolls, a mythical 
development set in a bleak stretch of 
pine barrens outside Washington, 
and from there, in another desperate 
move, to a slightly larger split-level 
in a more expensive tract, also apoc- 
ryphal, called Merryland Dell. The 
entire book, except for its introduc. 
tion and concluding chapter, is de. 
voted to the sorry saga of the Drones. 

The full inventory of disappoint- 
ments John and Mary meet is nearly 
incredible. Among other things, their 
street is not paved, their plaster is 
cracked, and their floors are warped; 
their neighbors are repulsive; for 
lack of a basement they have to hang 
the wash on rainy days in the living 
room, and for lack of space on the 
same rainy days the children have no 
place to play except under the in- 
door clothesline. And when the 
Drones move on to a bigger car and 
a better house, both well beyond 
their means, there is no real improve- 
ment—the new development is no 
more a community than the old one 
was, but only another aggregation of 
inadequate houses filled with people 
who, from the Drones’ point of view, 
are as unsatisfactory as the shortage 
of closet space. In the end, when 
their credit bubble has burst and the 
Drones are on the point of losing 
everything, it almost seems as if at 
last they’ve had a lucky break. 


i Too BAD that Mr. Keats—who 
probably meant to turn in a seri- 
ous report on an important subject— 
should have chosen the awkward de- 
vice of the invented couple. He has 
combined fiction with fact in such a 
way that the reader does not quite 
know what to believe (or even what 
the author wants him to believe). 
One of the most unhappy by-prod- 
ucts of the semi-fiction method is a 
jazzed-up writing style in a vaguely 
comic vein. The light touch is aug- 
mented by a sprinkling of Don Kind- 
ler’s cartoons. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Keats is far too angry to be amusing. 
It seems fairly clear, at least from 
the tone of his final chapter, that Mr. 
Keats really hopes to goad his read- 
ers into action, if not arson. Humor 
can be a powerful editorial weapon, 
but first it must be funny. 
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Slightly Adrift 
In Venice 


JAMES E. BAXTER 


JeNIcE Opservep, by Mary McCarthy. 

Edited by Georges and Rosamond Ber- 

nier. Reynal. $15. 
Convalescing after surgery in 1934, 
Rebecca West heard over her radio 
ina London nursing home that King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia had been 
assassinated in Marseilles. She had a 
sudden, sharp presentiment that this 
was an event of great import. From 
her struggle of seven years to assess 
its meaning, to find the political and 
cultural significance of Yugoslavia, 
emerged her extraordinary book, 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. 

What constituted Mary McCarthy’s 
incitement to undertake a far briefer 
but no more modest inventory of 
Venice is not revealed in Venice Ob- 
served, but it possibly may have been 
Miss McCarthy’s reading of Miss 
West's magnum opus. 

For more than a generation, Re- 
becca West has been suspected of be- 
ing the cleverest woman writer in the 
English-speaking world. In criticism, 
novels, short stories, reportage, and 
biography she has dealt confidently 
in dazzling insight and plunging spec- 
ulation. No one has rivaled Miss 
West until in recent years the ex- 
panding horizons and growing self- 
assurance of Mary McCarthy put her 
into Miss West’s class. Reading Miss 
McCarthy has provoked a contin- 
uous sense of facility straining 
against limitations of subject matter, 
of satisfactions with technique more 
than balanced by frustrations with 
scope. Now she has staked out a 
claim that was finally to have been 
big enough: Venice; and by a para- 
dox worthy of her own connoisseur- 
ship she has found herself within 
the ungenerous confines of scholar- 
ship. 


‘Tintoretto Painted Too Much’ 


The synthesis of Venice, historical, 
cultural, and aesthetic, essayed by 
Miss McCarthy demanded not mere- 
ly a gifted tourist’s willingness for 
basic research. Above all it demand- 
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ed the scholar’s humility before the 
sweep of events. Months of careful 
picking in Venetian politics do not 
substitute for a larger hold on Venice 
—a Venice juxtaposed against the 
Byzantine Empire, for example, or 
the Balkans, or central Europe. Even 
the more delicate swordplay of 
Venice with the other Renaissance 
Italian city-states is furtive and 
cramped in her hands. Nor need her 
organization have been chronological 
to avoid an arrangement of material 
that is throughout blatantly capri- 
cious. Our experience is of anecdotes 
and morals, not of the surge and 
thrust of history itself. 

But it is when she guides us 
through the churches and museums 
of Venice that Miss McCarthy’s cen- 
tral absence of humility reveals itself 
most damningly. Here is the search- 
ing brilliance of her fiction, but in 
the vast chamber of Italian art it 
glows but feebly, illumining not the 
paintings and their creators but only 
their observer. Private vision is use- 
fully made public if either the scen- 
ery or the viewer is unobtrusively 
small; but Miss McCarthy’s own im- 
age looms at once large and petty. 
Clever is what Thomas Wolfe was 
not. We measure his ebullience in 
terms the reverse of sophistication, 
feeling he best belongs in adoles- 
cence. Miss McCarthy’s perpetual 
disenchantment, her petulance, is 
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only Wolfe’s measuring stick turned 
over and read backward. Hers are his 
enthusiasms in reverse, but no less 
adolescent. (““Tintoretto painted too 
much; there is no doubt of it”; “.. . I 
myself do not care for most of the 
Gothic statuary of the pinnacles.”) 


Agreeing with Berenson 


Rebecca West has not been immune 
to mistakes, but they were mostly 
early ones, and mistakes of judgment, 
as in her little book on Henry James. 
Mary McCarthy’s are coming later 
and are unfortunately not mistakes 
of judgment but of basic perspective, 
of, frighteningly in this sensitive and 
intelligent woman, taste. The author 
of The Company She Keeps keeps 
some herself: “I agree with Beren- 
son in feeling that... ,” “Ruskin de- 
tested it, rightly, I think...” 

Of course the book is lovely. Near 
perfection has been attained in the 
reproduced paintings, and their se- 
lection flaws just occasionally their 
support of the text. Beautiful photo- 
graphs of the city, many in color, 
beckon and stun. Sentence for sen- 
tence, Miss McCarthy’s text is all 
felicity, although it’s worth noting 
that in the shorter version published 
in two July, 1956, issues of the New 
Yorker all the Popes and doges were 
named, buildings located, and dates 
inserted or corrected. It is a pity that 
the results of this scrupulousness 
could not have been enjoyed by the 
book. 

The publishers of Venice Ob- 
served have produced a volume as 
smart as a McCarthy metaphor. 
What she on her part has given us is 
a view of Venice as thinly dazzling 
with surface glitter as the city that 
bemused her. 


Book Notes 


UTUMN Across AMERICA, by Edwin Way 

Teale. With photographs by the author. 
Dodd, Mead. $5.75. 
In these times when fiction is mainly 
concerned with misery and nonfic- 
tion so often with bombs or Arabs 
or Russians, a man who writes a 
book entirely about autumn in 
America will be called an escapist— 
an ugly word. But Mr. Teale’s es- 
cape is into precision, not vagueness. 
He escapes not into dreams but into 
the land that nourishes us, noting 
how the season changes that land 
and all living things in and above it 
and in its waters, preparing them 
for the winter they must endure. As 
we all do, he sees the trees change 
color, but he is a trained naturalist 
and so as he crosses the continent he 
observes—because he knows where to 
look for them—all manner of birds, 
beasts, plants, and trees. 

The great hindrance to most writ- 
ers describing nature is that they 
have only literary words with which 
to work. They describe a tree as 
they would a girl: The tree is tall 
and slim, graceful and young, alone 
and unprotected on a hilltop. Mr. 
Teale does not have to telephone 
somebody to find out the name of 
the tree. Knowing the name helps a 
lot: “They rose straight above us. 
All were of the same species, that 
rare and restricted tree, the Monte- 
rey pine, Pinus radiata. The needles 
were long and richly green; the bark, 
darkest of any California pine, was 
almost black . . over the outer 
ends of the higher branches, over 
the sprays of the needles, in clus- 
ters and festoons, clung thousands 
and tens of thousands of monarch 
butterflies.” And so on with the but- 
terflies: They can fly fifteen miles 
an hour. 

Like Thoreau, Audubon, or Agas- 
siz, Mr. Teale looks at nature with 
a fresh eye. He has instruments they 
would have envied: “I adjusted my 
face mask. Through the oval of its 
tempered glass I looked up at the 
nearly full early-September moon. 
Then I snapped on my underwater 
flashlight, took a quick, deep breath, 
kicked with the rubber frog-foot of 
a swim-fish and followed the beam 
of my torch down into a strange and 
silent forest of the sea.” 


HE Book oF THE Sky, Edited by A. C, 
Spectorsky. A ppleton-Century-Crofts, 
$10. 


It is difficult to see why anybody 
would pay the price for this nature 
book, which is an anthology on a 
subject so diffuse that its 490 pages 
can be crammed with literary snip- 
pets trom just about everywhere 
(ten pages for a newsmag science 
writer, a scant two for Sir Thomas 
Browne) and an ill-sorted collection 
of illustrations ranging from an an- 
cient woodblock of Icarus to a pho- 
tomicrograph of a snowflake about 
to melt. In the blurb writer’s inim- 
itable style, “Everything is here- 
from angels to atom strikes . . . there 
is something exciting for every read- 
er.” True enough: a crumb for ev- 
erybody, a mouthful for nobody. 
And yet the sale of two previous 
volumes, The Book of the Sea and 
The Book of Mountains, must have 
given the publisher reason to sus- | 
pect that there are more browsers 
than readers in the bookstores these 
days. 





Cave, by Jean Stafford, John Cheever, 
Daniel Fuchs, and William Maxwell. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


Apparently none of the four writers 
represented in this collection had 
enough short stories on hand to 
bring out a book of his own, but 
that’s perfectly all right with us be- 
cause all four are first-rate and there 
are enough stories by each to give 
a pretty good idea of his range. 
Thirteen of the fifteen items listed 
in the table of contents were orig- 
inally published in the New Yorker. 
You can say what you like about 
the New Yorker stereotype in fiction 
—the bloodless dry prose, the es- 
sential triviality of incident, and the 
endings that aren’t endings. Grant- 
ing all that, don’t forget that they 
also publish the work of these four 
writers and of others like J. F. Pow- 
ers who have only one thing in com- 
mon: They are the best. 





Note: Hart Crane: The Life of An 
American Poet, a critical biography 
by our Senior Editor, Philip Horton, 
originally published by W. W. Nor- 
ton, has been reissued by Viking in 
hardback at $3.75, and in Compass 
paperback at $1.25. 
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